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“THE NIGHT 
before 


HRISTMAS” 


Meeting at a snowy pic- 
nic in the woods, a boy and a girl 
find an unexpectedl 'y merry Christmas 
ULIE WADE rolled her handkerchief 


into a ball and scrubbed at the frosted 
window pane. Outside there was a per- 





A WAVE OF HAPPINESS SWEPT OVER JULIE, 
FLOODING AWAY THE LAST ACHING VES- 
TIGE OF HER HOMESICKNESS AND LONELINESS 


It had snowed for twenty-four hours 
By the day after Julie reached the farm. Then 
the sun had come out, dazzlingly, and 


fect Christmas scene. Hillsides rolled MARGUERITE she had been glad enough to go coasting 
away from her window in long white slopes, with Tracy and a group of the younger 
pointed sharply here and there with the tik ASPIN WALL children from the farms nearby. But as 


green of pines. Icicles hung from the eaves 
above the window—long, stalwart icicles like 
none Julie had ever encountered before. They 
looked quite capable of lingering on until 
spring—supposing spring ever came to this 
strange, chilling white country. 

Above the hills a heavy ceiling of cloud 
hung threateningly. Julie sighed, shivering. 
“More snow,” she murmured. ‘And it snowed 
yesterday, too. There seems to be no end 
to it. I wonder if Mother knows what a 
Vermont winter really is like.” 

But the next moment she assured herself loyally she was 
glad it was Mum who had the Florida sunshine and warm 
beaches—she had been so white and tired lately. In spite of 
the promise of a Florida winter, it had been hard for her 
mother, she knew, to rent the cheerful apartment on River- 
side Drive, furnished, and to take the providentially offered 
position of companion to Daddy's old patient, Mrs. Spencer, 
who was kind and frail and all alone in the world. Mum 
couldn’t have done it, of course, if Uncle Abner hadn't in- 
vited Julie to stay at his big Vermont farm and go to school 
with her cousins, Rosa and Tracy. She'd arrived too late to 
start school until after the holidays, though—and Rosa and 
Tracy had turned out to be too young to be companionable. 





Christmas drew nearer, and her cousins 
went into a flurry of planning, present- 
wrapping, and mysteries, Julie drew more 
and more into her shell. She couldn't, 
somehow, rise above her homesickness. 
As she turned away from the window, her 
eyes filled with tears. Impatiently, she 
brushed them away. 

“I think I'll go for a walk,” she de- 
cided, pulling on the red leather wind- 
breaker Mum had bought her. It was 
beautifully warm, and the red was becoming to Julie's gypsy 
coloring. The red beret, too, brought out the darkness of her 
eyes and her crisply curling hair. 

Downstairs, Julie let herself out through the side door and 
struck off across the hard snow surface of the buried garden, 
toward the pine woods behind the house. Tracy and Rosa 
had taken her that way on their hunt for Christmas greens 
the day before. They'd found all the evergreens they needed 
on the shores of a small lake, and had come home before 
sunset with their arms, full. 

This afternoon Julie had a sudden spurt of curiosity as to 
what might lie on the opposite side. The woods looked 
thicker over there, and she could see something bright and 
scarlet along the edge, like bushes with berries on them. 
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Perhaps she could pick some as her contribution to the holiday 
decorations. 

She had reached the southern tip of the lake when the first 
snowflakes began to fall. They were big, fluffy flakes, like 
feathers shaken out of some giant pillow up aloft, and they 
didn’t melt as they reached the ground, but piled up on top 
of the already existing snow carpet with quiet persistence. 

This was going to be a real storm. Perhaps she ought to 
turn back now, before it became any thicker. She stood still 
a moment, debating the point, then she turned up the collar 
of her windbreaker and went on. She had rounded the lake 
when she saw a path leading off to the right. A single line 
of footprints ran along it, and the sharp, twin marks of sled 
runners. Whoever had gone up here had done so before the 
snow froze so hard—probably at noon, when the sun had 
been out for an hour or two. 

Julie's curiosity urged her to follow the tracks. She hadn't 
met any of the young people on the neighboring farms yet, 
but Aunt Hetty had promised to invite a group to the house 
during the holidays, for a pancake supper. Maybe this was 
one of them—a girl or boy her own age. 

The path led uphill by a gradual incline. It was snowing 
harder, and when she turned into the woods, the sled tracks 
ahead of her had been obliterated. 

“T'll have to go back after all,” she decided finally. But 
to her surprise, her own footprints and the path itself had 
disappeared. 

She turned, took a few steps in what she thought was the 
way she had just come, and halted again. Had she—or 
hadn’t she—passed that particular gnarled and bent pine? 
There aioli to be dozens of paths stretching through the 
crowded trees in every direction, none of them showing any 
footprints. 

She moved several yards to the right, and stopped again. 
The snow was so thick now she couldn’t see more than a few 
feet in any direction. All those inviting aisles between the 
pine columns stretched off into a blowing white curtain, be- 
hind which might lie—anything. She was becoming chilled, too. 

But it was silly to be frightened within two or three miles 
of home. She glanced at her wrist watch and found she had 
been out nearly two hours. How far would one walk in a 
snowstorm, in two hours ? 

After some deliberation she chose a path which looked 





THE HEAT OF THE FIRE MELTED THE SNOW THAT FELL 
INSIDE THEIR PICNIC PLACE ALMOST AT ONCE, BUT 
JUST BEYOND THE WALL WAS A WHIRLING WHITE WORLD 
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wider than the others, and presently found herself on the 
edge of a clearing across which the snow was drifting in icy 
gusts. What she saw there caused her to stop short in opcen- 
mouthed surprise. 

There was a stone farmhouse at the far end—or what had 
once been a house, before fire, which takes its toll of so 
many mountain homes, had had its way with it. One wing 
remained unburned, and two walls of the main house were 
still standing. There was a chimney at the angle where they 
joined, and an open fireplace in which—amazingly—a fire 
was burning. Kneeling in front of this fire, holding a long- 
handled frying pan over the coals, was a boy in a shabby 
brown jacket and corduroy pants. His bare head, bright red 
through the whirling flakes, glowed as cheerfully as the coals, 
and a tantalizing fragrance of crisping bacon was wafted 
across the clearing. 

In spite of his shabby attire, the boy did not look like a 
tramp. The sled whose tracks Julie had been following stood 
there beside him heaped with branches of the very red berries 
she had been meaning to pick, and near the hearth stood a 
small evergreen tree, newly cut, with snow packed about its 
base to hold it in position. Some of the berries had been 
strung on its branches, and there were also, here and there, 
white bits of something she did not recognize. If the boy 
were keeping Christmas, he couldn't be a very dangerous 
character, she thought. She moved nearer, and he turned his 
head sharply. She saw a frank, square-chinned face with 
freckles across the nose, and firm lips, parted just now in a 
friendly grin. 

“I think I'm lost,” she told him, moving toward the fire. 
“Do you happen to know where Mr. Abner Wade lives? 
I'm staying there. I’m his niece.” 

The boy shook his head. “I’m sorry—I’m afraid I don't. 
I don't live near here, really. Not any more.” He looked at 
her keenly. “Say, you're pretty near frozen, aren’t you? Could 
you eat a hot dog? They're good, if I do say so myself. | 
use bacon and sausage both. It’s my own recipe.” 

He reached into a pasteboard box beside him and produced 
a roll, which he split and buttered. Then he forked a brown, 
sizzling sausage from the pan, thrust it between the buttered 
halves of the roll, forked out a crisp, dripping slice of bacon 
and added that to his hot dog. He pressed the finished 
product into Julie’s hand before she could do more than 
stammer gratefully, “Thanks. I certainly could eat that.” 


Illustrated by GERTRUDE HOWE 
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The warmth of the fire was doing comforting things to her 
chilled hands and feet, and she sank her teeth eagerly into 
the smoking, aromatic roll. 

The boy pulled an old wooden box closer to the fire and 
with a wave of his hand directed Julie's attention to it. 
“Won't you sit down?” he invited. 
“You'll be out of the snow if you sit 
right here.” He concentrated his atten- 
tion on the sizzling frankfurters which 
were bursting their jackets, pinkly, in 
the frying pan. 

Julie sat down and finished the last 
bite of her hot dog. Not being able to 
gct at her handkerchief—she'd forgotten 
which pocket it was in, under the wind- 
breaker—she surreptitiously ran her ton- 
gue over her greasy fingertips and, glanc- 
ing up, blushed to discover the very blue 
eyes across the fire watching her. 

The boy laughed, suddenly and natu- 
rally. ‘Heck, don’t mind me,” he told 
her. “Tongues were made before finger 
bowls. Specially on picnics. Here— 
have another!” 4 

He had a second smoking roll in her 
hand before she could protest. Then he 
dragged a log nearer her and sat down, 
the high walls shielding him from the 
wind. Very little snow came inside the 
angle of their picnic place, and the heat 
of the fire melted what did fall, almost 
at once. But beyond the broken walls, 
they could only see a short distance. 

For a few minutes both ate contented- 
ly. The boy spoke first. ‘You a newcomer around here?” 

She nodded. “I came two weeks ago. You don't live 
here yourself?” 

“I used to,” he answered gravely. “This house was my 
home when my father and mother were alive. My father died 
six years ago, and that next spring this place burned down 
so Mother and I had to go live with some cousins over in 
Romike. That's about ten miles north of here.” 

“Ten miles isn't so far,” Julie observed, with a city 
dweller’s ignorance of country distances. 

“Not if you have a car,” the boy conceded. “But Cousin 
John hasn't. When I come back here, I have to hike it. So 
I only come when I have two days holiday, and can camp out.” 

“You mean you walk ten miles each way, just to spend a 
night in—in these ruins?” Julie asked blankly. “Where do 
you sleep ?” 

He rose. “Come on, I'll show you,” he said. “The other 
wing wasn't burnt. There’s one room that’s comfortable 
enough. It used to be my mother’s and father’s room. There's 
some of the furniture in it, that wasn’t good enough to cart 
away. Everything has grown pretty shabby, of course. Father 
wasn't well for years before he died. Even the farm was 
worked out—the soil, I mean,’ he went on earnestly. “Then 
when the house burned, nobody wanted the old place at any 
price. Cousin John has been‘swell about paying the taxes all 
these years—luckily they don’t come to much. I've delivered 
papers, run errands, raked leaves, and finally wangled a job 
from the grocery store for work after school, so I could pay 
him back when I could. And Mother took in sewing up to 
the time she died, three years ago.” 

He broke off, his freckled face flushing. “I don’t know 
what got into me, talking like this to a stranger,” he apologized. 

Julie looked at him thoughtfully. ‘Do you know,’ she 
said, “I think we're both kind of —lonely. What's your name ? 
Mine's Julie Wade. Christmas is a bad time to be lonely. 
Let's get it off our chests, and maybe we'll feel better.” 

“That's a sound idea,” he said, with a smile that lighted 








SHE SAW A SQUARE-CHINNED FACE 
WITH FRECKLES ACROSS THE NOSE— 
TOPPED BY A THATCH OF RED HAIR 
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his face. “I’m Richard Oliver. And you're sure right I'm 
lonesome. Seems as if Providence has sent you along to share 
my Christmas dinner with me. Ever since my mother died, 
I've spent every Christmas here in the old house, camping 
out and eating my dinner like this, by myself.’ He gestured 
toward the frying pan. “And setting 
up a Christmas tree with berries and 
suet so the birds can eat with me. 
I'm sort of a nut about birds—and 
every kind of wild life here in the 
woods.” 

A sudden warmth went through 
Julie's veins, taking the bitterness out 
of the day. Richard's mother was 
dead. Hers, thank God, was only in 
Florida. She looked with respect at 
i this boy, who was so much alone and 
4 yet made himself a Christmas party 
in the ruins of his old home. She 
liked that bit about the birds eating 
Christmas dinner with him. A lot of 
boys she knew at home would have 
been ashamed to come right out with 
a thing like that. 

Richard said, almost shyly, “Come 
along and view the domain.” He led 
her past the brick hearth, and through 
a door in the wing at their right. 

The door opened into a big, square 
regm that must once have been bright 
and pleasant. There were broad win- 
dows, with many small ‘panes, on 
two sides, and a fireplace in the third. 
There wasn’t much furniture, and all 
of that shabby—a double bed with a faded mattress on which 
stood a blanket-wrapped bundle, evidently Richard Oliver's 
camping equipment, two or three worn chairs, and a rag 
carpet that covered the center of the floor. A log fire was 
laid on the hearth, ready at the touch of a match to transform 
the damp chill of the place into leaping warmth. Even Julie's 
inexperienced eyes noted the workmanlike building of that 
fire. Glancing from the hearth to Richard's face, she felt a 
sudden lump in her throat. His eyes said so unmistakably 
that this place was home to him. 

“Sometimes, if it’s raining hard, I cook in here,’ he told 
her. “But mostly I get my meals outside.” 

Julie said gently, “You must have fun. I've never camped 
out. And my only cooking has been on the gas range in our 
apartment at home.” 

“Where was home?” he asked, and Julie found herself 
pouring out the story of her doctor-father’s sudden death 
three years before, the drastic cutting off of their income, and 
her mother’s courageous efforts to make ends meet. She 
wound up with Mum's going to Florida, and her own arrival 
at the Wade farm. 

Richard’ listened intently. “It looks as if we were meant to 
be frierds, Julie,” he said when she finished. “We're both 
in the same boat, more or less, so far as being homeless—and 
well, on our own—goes. What would you say to our making 
a Christmas present to each other of a new friendship?” He 
was a little embarrassed by the time he got out the last of his 
impulsive speech. 

“That's a swell idea,” she said emphatically, and put out 
her hand. “I've been needing a friend my own age. Rosa 
and Tracy are just kids. And, specially at Christmas, you do 
sort of want somebody.” 

They shook hands quite solemnly, and then smiled at one 
another in a kind of pleased relief. 

“Look, Julie,” Richard offered, ‘suppose I take you home 
now if you can give me an idea where your uncle's farm is. 
This snow means business, but by tomorrow it may have let 
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up. I could come to see you, if you'd like me to, and we could 
wish each other ‘Merry Christmas’.”’ 

“Td like it a lot,’ she assured him. ‘But I don’t know how 
to tell you where the Wade farm is. I've been lost ever since 
I left the lake.” 

“Does your uncle live in a white farmhouse, with a big 
red barn, about two miles in from the west shore of the lake ? 
With a lot of pines around it?” Richard asked, after a mo- 
ment’s thought 

At her confirming nod, his face cleared. “I know where it 
is then,” he said. “This is an honest-to-goodness storm, 
so we'd better be going along. We can save time, though. 
if we cut across the lake on the ice.” 

He banked the fire carefully before they set out, and on an 
impulse caught up the rope of his laden sled. ‘‘Let's take 
these greens along and you can give ‘em to your folks for 
their Christmas decorations,” he suggested. ‘I can pick more 
tomorrow. Cousin John’s wife likes to 
stick ‘em up around the house.” 

“Aunt Hetty will, too. and so will I. 
Julie assured him. 

They set off, side by side, the sled trail 
ing at the end of its rope. The snow was 
surprisingly deep now. Sometimes they 
were on the path and sometimes they 
missed it altogether, to go floundering 
through drifts to their knees. Julie drew 
an unconscious sigh of relief when they 
reached the lake shore. On the white ex- 
panse before them the wind had swept 
some areas almost bare of snow, but had 
piled drifts on others. It took too long 
to detour the drifted spots, for the early 
winter dusk was dropping fast. 

They were more than half way across 
when the thing happened. A particularly 
strong gust swooped down suddenly, blowing most of the 
greens off the sled. Richard stopped to pick them up, and 
Julie, too cold to stand still, struck off in a circle around him 
at a jog trot, beating her arms to warm herself. 

She had reached a spot about a dozen yards from Richard 
and the sled, when there came a swift cracking directly be- 
neath her. The next moment, before she had time even to 
call out, the ice broke under her feet and she was struggling 
in the water. She went completely under, and the shock ot 
the bitter cold took her breath away for one long, dreadful 
moment, even after she had bobbed up to the surface, choking 
and struggling. 

Dimly, and from very far away, she heard Richard's voice 
shouting something to het, but the words were meaningless 
One hand had clutched instinctively at the edge of the ice 
as she came up from her unexpected dive, and that kept her 
from going under again 

So long as she hung there, anchored by one hand but not 
trying to pull herself out, the ice held. But when she at- 
tempted to climb out, it broke in her grasp and she went 
down for her second freezing plunge. 

It seemed to her that she was much longer coming to the 
surface this time, though she kicked and beat with her hands 
desperately, in an effort to help herself. When her fingers 
caught at the ice again, she did not struggle, keeping herself 
afloat by the lightest possible hold on the treacherous edge. 

She raised her voice in a half-choked shout. ‘I'm—here, 
Richard! I—can't—get—out!" 

He shouted back, I know Hold on tight—just as you 
are Don't be scared-—don't try to climb out. Now listen 
to me carefully.” 

She tried to listen, but her heart was pounding so wildly, 
it wasn't easy to understand him. 

‘] can’t come any nearer. The ice won't hold me. Be 
quiet and do exactly as I tell you, and I'll get you out.” 
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Julie was so numb now, the cold didn’t seem to be reaching 
her any more. She hung there obediently and watched him, 
wondering how much longer her fingers could hold on, with 
no feeling left in them. 

Richard was on his knees, and was pushing the sled toward 
her in a long, easy slide. He called to her, a new urgency in 
his tone, “Don’t grab—take your time! Don't let go the icc 
till I tell you to. Use your other hand to reach for the sled 
runner—your ofher hand, Julie! Easy does it. No—no, your 
left hand. That's it—atta-girl!" 

She scarcely knew she had done it, but she seemed to be 
holding fast to the runners of the sled with both hands. A 
little more of the ice cracked and broke away, but Richard was 
pulling the sled toward him steadily, taking up just enough 
slack, as the ice crumbled, to keep her from going down. 

And then, suddenly, the ice wasn't cracking any more. She 
let herself trail out, flat, held up by her grasp of the sled, and 
was gently, inch-by-inch, pulled to safety 

She must have been crying, without know 
ing it, for some of the water that dripped 
down her cold face into her mouth tasted 
salt. Richard lifted her as if she had been a 
child and set her on the sled 

“There now,-you see, it wasn't so bad,’ he 
said, soothingly. He stripped off his bulky 
lumber jacket and wrapped it about her 
shoulders. 

“You'll freeze,” she protested, trying 
to push the coat away. ‘You only have a 
sweater on. I — I’m — n-n-not — c-c-cold, 


r-really!" 
He grinned at her, tying the heavy sleeves, 
muffler-fashion, under her chin. ‘Your 


teeth'Il bite your tongue off, if you try to 
talk,” he teased her. “Don’t worry about 
me, for Pete's sake. I'm used to being out 
in all weathers. Now, then—I know it sounds brutal, but 
I'm not going to drag you home on that sled, even if your 
knees do feel as if they won't hold you up. You've got to 
keep circulation moving, or you'll take a bad cold in thos« 
wet things. Come on.” 

Dimly her mind registered the sense of this, but her teet 
were still too numb to obey. She tried to take a step, and 
would have fallen except for Richard's strong hand on her 
arm. 

‘Stamp them, if you can’t walk,” he commanded, and after 
several attempts, she found she could manage. Presently the 
blood began coursing tinglingly, down to her toes, and she 
turned the next stamp into a step forward. 

After that she was able to ta up with him, falteringly 
at first, and then with longer, brisker strides. The snow was 
as thick as ever, but the wind was falling. 


HE Wade farmhouse was brightly lighted when they 

stumbled through the snow to its broad front door 
Blinded as her eyes were by the stinging flakes, Julie saw 
that every window framed an evergreen wreath; and in spite 
of her bedraggled state, she knew it was the first time since 
her arrival that she had approached this house with a sense 
of actually coming home. 

Somebody inside flung the door wide. It was Rosa, her 
blond hair standing up in touzled confusion. Bits of tinsel, 
tissue paper, and red ribbon stuck to her frock like gay con- 
fetti. “Where have you been?” she cried. “Tracy and I were 
hunting everywhere for you to help trim the tree.” She 
broke off, her mouth dropping open as she noticed the soaked 
condition of her cousin's clothes. 

“We tried to come home across the lake, and the « 
broke,” Richard volunteered. “You'd better take Julie up- 
stairs and get her into dry things.” 

Aunt Hetty appeared in the hall (Continued on page 32) 
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To a Christmas Tree 


By FRANCES FROST 


O balsam tree, that lately held 

The stars like nesting birds among 
Your emerald branches, listen now 
To children’s voices sweet with song! 


You talker with the wind, and friend 
Of fox and fawn and silver mouse, 
Bearing your tinsel and your gifts, 
Glow softly now within this house, 


Bringing your fragrance to our hearts, 
Assuring us that wars will cease. 
For a Child’s bright birthday 

shine with faith, 


O tree of loveliness and peace! 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 





























Photograph by Gustav Anderson. From Ewing Galloway 
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EVERGREEN BRANCHES SUGARED WITH SNOW POINT 
EARTHWARD, AND BARE TWIGS FURNISH THE FRAME- 
WORK FOR SUCH WINTER-SPUN LACE WORK AS THIS 


SNOWSTORM ON SNOWSTORM BURIES THE FIELDS AND 
SOMETIMES DRIFTS OVER THE FENCES ON LONG SLOPES 
THAT OFFER A GLORIOUS INVITATION TO COASTING 


I live in New York City. Somehow, snow 

seems out of place on flat city roofs and nar- 
row streets. It belongs in the country where it is 
welcome and is allowed to stay, instead of being 
sucked up by snow-eating apparatus just when 
enough of it has fallen to make life interesting for 
children. I am glad, on snowy days, that I spent 
my childhood on a farm in the Muskoka lake region 
of Canada. 

We had hard winters when I was a child. The 
snow came early in the fall, was heavy, and stayed 
late in the spring. The temperature dropped some- 
times to fifty below zero, and the ice on the lakes 
was often four feet thick. There was not a great 
deal of wind, except during storms when it blew the snow in 
great drifts across roads and banked houses up to the we § of 
the lower window sash. The air was crisp and clean, and the 
sky at night was crowded with stars, <A enter lights ap- 
peared to play tag with them. Heaven seemed very near on 
those winter nights. 

The first snow fell in October, but that was just a prelude 
to winter, a reminder that autumn chores should be con- 
cluded quickly. We would go to bed one night in a setting 
of bare earth, and wake in the morning to find the coarse 
stubble in the oat field and the brown furroughs of ploughed 
ground smoothed under a cover of snow. 

That first snow stayed a day or two at the most, just long 
enough to soak off the last leaves and discourage the optimistic 
birds who had figured on a prolonged autumn. It warned us 


Gite in Nes make me homesick, now that 
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CANADIAN 


By HARRIET WEIR 


that the time had come to kill pigs and calves, and salt down 
the winter's meat and make sausage and a haggis. 

Early in November the snow came to stay, and with it ice 
and zero temperatures, and the long winter had set in. And 
what winters we had! If we children wanted to look out of 
the window we stood on chairs, because the lower window 
panes were either blocked by snow, or Jack Frost had used 
them as canvases for sketches too beautiful to be scraped off. 
When we went to the stable we walked through a snow trench 
with walls higher than our heads. It was cold, too, but in 
spells. Twenty above zero is nice winter weather, but very 
often the twenty was on the other side of the zero line. 
Sometimes the silver streak in the thermometer disappeared, 
and we did not know how low the temperature was until we 
received a report from a village three miles away where the 
people were richer and had better thermometers. If it was 
fifty-five below zero in that village, we allowed five degrees 
for its location on a 
large lake, and consid- 
ered that our tempera- 
ture was fifty below. It 
was hard to be comfort- 
able on such days, but 
no one needed to stir 
out-of-doors except 
twice daily to tend the 
stock, and the knowl- 
edge that we did not 
have to go to school 
when it was so cold 
turned a hardship into 
a lark. 

But much of the time 
the temperature was 
agreeable, from twenty 
above to ten below zero, 
and a six-foot snowfall 
packs down to three or 
four feet, which is just 
right for snowshoeing. 
With stumps, fences, 
brush heaps, lakes, bur- 
ied under four feet of 
snow, where could not 
one go? Farm bounda- 
ries ceased to exist, distances were shortened, and roads lost 
their significance. Friends whom one had not seen since the 

revious winter came across country on snowshoes to pay a 
call. Children who had no snowshoes walked on top of the 
snow, too, on other people's tracks. We had an uncle, a tall, 
heavy man, whose business as a timber buyer took him on 
long treks on snowshoes. It was a great day for us when he 
would come through the bush which separated our farms, 
step across the shoveled path and walk across the fields, tak- 
ing a direct line to his destination. If the snow was very 
deep, it was not easy for us to get to his tracks, for in between 
his hard footprints on top of the snow and the floor of the 
path were a bow feet of soft snow which would not hold us. 
But once up on top we could follow him for a mile or so. 
provided we started immediately, for the imprints softened 
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WINTER 


Snow that is four feet deep 
and fern-frost on the window- 
panes make winter a delight 


in the Muskoka lake region 


uickly. It was hard on children with short legs to reach 
from one footprint to the next, but that was all in the game. 
The important thing was to walk on top of the snow with- 
out snowshoes. 

We coasted, of course. In the early winter months we 
pulled our sleds to the hills on the main roads, which were 
kept open by cutters and bobsleighs, or hitched them to 
sleighs when the drivers were not looking. But the best 
coasting was late in the 
winter, when the days 
were long and the sun 
strong enough to melt 
the top snow. At night 
the soft, wet snow froze, 
and the next morning 
there was a crust strong 
enough to hold horses. 
Once we saw two 
sleighs, each drawn by 
a team of horses, meet 
on a single-track road, 
and the one team and 
sleigh turned out on the 
crust without breaking 
through and let the 
other one pass. Each 
fresh snowfall made 
one more layer of crust, 
and sometimes horses 
broke through a few 
layers and had to be 
shoveled out. 

Coasting on the crust 
was great sport. It was 
much faster than coast- 
ing on the roads, and 
could be done wherever there was a hill, or a grade—which 
was practically everywhere, for there is very little level ground 
in Muskoka. But there was a trick in it. We had to stick to 
the open fields and avoid any place which was shaded even 
by a tree, a stump, or a rail fence, for where there was a shad- 
ow there was no crust. Hollows around stumps had to be 
allowed for, too. Many a somersault I have taken off a sled 
because I forgot that a wind from one direction makes a hol- 
low like a sand trap on the opposite side of stumps. 

Skating was secondary sport, for before we could skate the 
snow must be removed from the ice, and shoveling a few feet 
of snow off an area large enough to skate on is a man’s job. 
We had a lake on. our land, set in a semicircle of tamaracks 
at the foot of the fields. Between the open side of the lake 
and the fields was a road, which was private in summer but 
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TOWERING EVERGREENS REPEAT THEMSELVES IN SHADOW 
PATTERNS ON THE SNOW WHEN BLINDING WINTER SUN 
CONTRIVES TO ETCH THEM IN SHARP BLACK AND WHITI 


MOTTLED BIKCH TRUNKS RISING FROM THE SNOW ALONG 
MANY A DRIFTED ROAD FLAP THEIR BARK TO TATTERS 
IN THE WHISTLING WINDS OF THE CANADIAN WINTER 


open to the public in winter, to avoid two hills 
which drifts of snow often made impassable. Our 
best skating season was just after the January thaw 
when the snow disappeared and the top ice melted 
and froze again before winter reconvened in ear- 
nest. Then the lakes were frozen from shore to 
shore with glare ice, and we could skate for miles. 
That season was very short, however, for hardly a 
week passed without a good snowfall. 

As I think back now, I believe the greatest thrill 
of the winter was when, on a clear, not too cold 
night, our Sunday school class went on a sleigh ride 
to a neighboring village. Hay racks were set on 
bobsleighs and the floor lined with straw. We sat 
huddled together on seats running lengthwise of the rack, 
with quilts and robes of bearskin and coonskin around us, 
and rode merrily through a night filled with the music of 
sleigh bells, the creaking of snow under the runners, and the 
songs of happy young folk. Arrived at our destination, we 
stamped into the community hall, warmed ourselves around 
the potbellied wood stove, played games, ate a hearty lunch 
of sandwiches, many kinds of cake, and tea. Then, ourselves 
refreshed, the horses rested, we donned our wraps, sang 
“God Save the King,”’ raced to the sleighs, and were off again. 
But usually we were drowsy on the return trip and rode 
silently along the avenue of shapely evergreens laden with 
snow, which sparkled like diamonds in the bright moonlight, 
and with iridescent icicles hanging suspended from their 
needles. It was like the winter (Continued from page 31) 








Beginning a three-part serial in 
which Em and Kip go to “Aggies” 
and find that new friends can 
be challenging and possessive 


tains of the girls’ dormitory at “Aggies,” the State ag- 

ricultural college. But at five o’clock in the morning, 
on a Friday, ‘‘not a creature was stirring” in the dorm—not 
a creature, that is, except Em Deneen, and she was stirring 
very softly in her single bed so as not to wake her roommate, 
Mary Beth, across the room. Em had a guilty feeling, to be 
lying here in soft comfort. For every one of her almost 
eighteen years, spring on the Flying Crow ranch had meant 
more work to do in a day than even the sun's generous swing 
allowed them. In May, water holes had to be cleaned out, 
freed of their winter's accumulation of tumbleweeds; fences 
had to be tightened; and many of the wabbly, newborn, 
white-faced calves needed looking after. 

It was the thought of those calves—all long legs and big, 
bewildered eyes—which sent a tidal wave of homesickness 
over Em. Foolish, she chided herself, when the year was 
practically behind her, and only two weeks of boning for 
finals remained. 

The telephone at the desk down the hall was ringing. Em 
waited a few rings to see if the house-mother would answer 
it. But it continued ringing. Em, squirming into her house- 
coat, ran down the corridor and caught up the receiver. 

It was a toll call. She could hear the crisp, efficient voice 
of the operator as she demanded the coins, but from the 
fumbling hesitation at the other end she guessed that some 
one not familiar with the intricacies of long-distance calls was 
trying to get the number. A sudden sharp uneasiness filled 
her—folks from the Flying Crow region always connected 
“long-distance” with tragedy. 

In answer to Em’s “hello’s” 
a man’s voice finally said, ‘I 
— I —there’s something I 
want to tell Em—Em—” 

Em prompted quickly, “Do 
you mean Em Deneen?” 

“Yeh — yeh, that’s right, 
Uncle Haze’s Em.” 

“This is Em talking. What 
did you want to tell me?” 

There was no answer. 

“Who is this?” Em asked, 
excitement making her voice 
shrill. “Your voice sounds fa- 
miliar, but I can’t quite— 
place it.” Afterwards ie was 
to realize that that was the re- 
mark she shouldn't have 
_ made. That was the remark 
which frightened the person 
at the other end of the wire 
so that he wouldn't continue 
with his message. 

She asked again, “What 
did you want to tell me?” 

Still there was no answer, 
but she could almost feel the 


: MAY breeze billowed the cream-colored window cur- 


other end. She demanded 
more insistently, ‘Tell me— 





AIN'T THE LITTLE COEDS! 
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please tell me—has something happened? Who is this?” 

The connection was broken. There was only the singsong 
repetition of the operator's voice, ““The party who called you 
has hung up. There is no one on the line now.” 

“But he called here. It was something important.” 

“Will you please hang up? The party who called you may 
call again.” 

Em stood there, barefooted and shivery in the too quiet 
corridor. She finally crept back to bed, wide-awake and tense 
with listening, hoping the telephone would ring again. But 
it did not. Her homesickness was sharpened with uneasiness. 

Mentally she went hurrying through the Flying Crow— 
through the kitchen where Oku Hung sang in cheery mono- 
tone while he stirred oatmeal and spooned out pancake batter 
on the big griddle. She opened the door and waved at Juan, 
the sullen roustabout, who was wielding an axe at the wood- 
pile—and Juan, whose past was supposed to be as dark as 
his leathery skin, gave her a white flash of smile. 

Lying in her bed, she chuckled, remembering the never 
ending feud between Oku Hung and Juan because of the 
profligate way Oku burned the fine slivers of pitch pine which 
Juan tried to save for starting the fires quickly in the morning. 
Her mental footsteps carried her to the barn and corrals. 
Sawed-off, bowlegged Pinto Jones would be at the watering 
trough, watering his roping horse. “The doggonedest, drink- 
in’est crowbait I ever met,” Pinto always said. 

In the barn, Uncle Haze would be currying his big-boned 
saddle horse, and breathing hard and pretending he wasn't. 
Uncle Haze was a little ashamed of having the kind of blood 


: THERE WAS PINTO, SHOUTING DELIGHTED- 
heavy, uneasy breathing at the LY, “MY GRANDMOTHER'S BUSTLE, IF IT 


DO TELL!” 
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By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


SHE RODE ALONG - part I 


pressure that had to be gentled down every now and then. 
Dear, kind, blustery Uncle Haze! Em, his motherless niece, 
thought of him fondly, remembering how he'd fathered her 
and mothered her. But then had Uncle Haze ever failed in 
protecting whatever, or whoever, needed it? In winter when 
he fed alfalfa to the stock, he threw down_a few extra fork- 
fuls for the antelope. Five or six miles up from the ranch- 
house, a small lake nestled. Rest-a-while Lake, they called 
it, for it was a resting place for straggling wild ducks and 
gecse on their spring and fall migrations. “The poor, perse- 
cuted things drop down there to rest their tired wings,” Uncle 
Haze said, and added with telling emphasis, “and if I catch 
any cowpoke on these plains takin’ a shot at one, I'll turn him 
over my knee and paddle the daylights out of him.” That 
utterance of Uncle Haze’s was more effective than a hundred 
No Hunting signs. 

Em, still living in thought at the Flying Crow, could see 
Kip O'Malley emerge from the harness room and take 
the curry comb from Uncle Haze. “Let me finish 
up your bronc and saddle him.” Kip O’Mal- j 
ley, tall and lithe, the champion all- ig} 
around cowboy of the State, was al- 
ways bumping his head on the 
low rafters of the barn. 
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“You'd think it'd knock some sense into it sometime,” Kip 
would always say, grinning. 

A heavy sigh quivered through Em. She and Kip O’Mal- 
ley had grown up on the Flying Crow together—equally 
quick to fight for each other, and to fight each other. How 
many years she and — had planned on coming up here 
together to Aggies! Riding over plains and urging on am- 
bling cows and calves, they had talked about it; at night, 
sitting’ at the oilcloth-covered table, they had pulled the col- 
lege catalog back and forth while they selected subjects. 

Well, they had come to Aggies. In two weeks they would 
be going back. But not as scrappy, loyal friends. No, they 
were merely two people from the same ranch who were pain- 
fully polite to each other. 

It had started at the midyear rodeo the college gave. Kip, 
in his prize cut-work boots, in his prize white satin shirt, in 
his prize sombrero almost as big as an umbrella, had looked 
the hero. Kip, riding with 
easy grace the worst buck- 

oo ing horse the region could 


= , 7 produce and roping calves 
c 7 from the Ag department, 
| had acted the hero. And Kip 


was the hero of the day, for 
when, in the chaos and ex- 
citement, the Ag bull, Mor- 
timer, got out of his pen 
and started charging through 
the crowd, it was Kip’s 
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lariat that shot out swi 
and deftly and settled over 
his thick curly head, and 
Kip’s strong arm that yanked 
him back to docility. 

That had started Daphne 
Doolittle’s rushing of Kip. 
It was the talk of the cam- 
pus and the dorm. “Rush?” 
Em’s roommate, Mary Beth, 
had said, “That's no rush. 
That’s the good old Doo- 
little blitzkrieg.” And one 
of the other girls had sighed, 
“Must be nice to have 
parents like Daphne's. A 
father that’s so busy doctor- 
ing, and a mother that’s so 
busy clubbing, they don't 
cramp her style a-tall, a-tall.”” 

And that same eventful 
day of the rodeo had pre- 
cipitated Em into the lime- 
light via the printed page, 

and had also brought her 
and Christopher Hart to- 
gether. Christopher Hart, in 
flattering terms, had given 
Em space in the college pa- 
per because of her riding 
ability. 
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SHE 


Christopher was a B.M.O.C. (Big Man on Campus). 
The whole school was proud of him. He was a budding 
newspaper genius—and not too budding, either. Not only 
was he editor of the Blve Spruce, the college year book, but 
he sold feature articles to newspapers and magazines. He'd 
done several radio skits, too. He talked of editor and writer 
friends, he always knew inside dope on radio programs. Em 
felt a fluttered and flattered uplift when Christopher Hart 
singled her out and talked to her about his writing plans. 

At first Em and Kip had teased each other about their con- 

uests. When Em met Kip on the quad, she'd imitate 
Daphne's little-girl way of fluttering her hands to her face. 
“Oh, Kip, you're intense—positively you are! You make 
Gene Autrey seem so pallid and limp—positively you do.” 

And Kip would flare back, “I admit, Storm and Strife, that 
it’s a great change for me to have a girl treat me like I 
wasn't a patch of loco weed.’ And then he'd snap his 
fingers in imitation of a fast-thinking B.M.O.C. a say, 
“I must pound out a story or two—cheerio!” 

And then had come the big Snow Ball, following the 
Snow Carnival, and who went with whom was very im- 
portant. Kip O'Malley went with Daphne—Mary Beth said 
she must have got a cramp in her arm from holding on to 
him so tight—and Em went with Christopher Hart. 

So from then on, Em didn’t imitate Daphne's fluttery and 
adoring manner any more, and Kip didn’t greet Em with 
“Cheerio” in his imitation Harvard accent. They were sweetly 
polite to each other—and Pinto Jones always said that the 
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EM KNOCKED LOUDLY AT THE 
DOOR BEFORE MAW OPENED IT. 
WHEN SHE CAME, EM HAD THE 
UNCOMFORTABLE FEELING THAT 
HAD 
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thing that worried him most 
was for Em and Kip to be civil 
to each other. 

Now the buzzers_ began 
sounding through the dorm 
rooms. A day had begun. Em's 
roommate, Mary Beth, yawned, 
muttered, “Em, how about me 
wearing your red plaid skirt 
to-day? I knew I should never 
have bought a blue one—me, 
such an old catsup-spiller.” 


JUST BEEN CRYING 


HROUGH the noisy clatter 
of chem lab, the rumbling 
— ’ of sewing machines in Textiles 
‘ and Clothing, Em's homesick 


2 ' uneasiness persisted. But when 
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classes were over and everyone 
was drawn, as by a magnet, to 
the Campus Shop, she sank 
down and the very noisy let- 
downness of the place cheered 
her. Some one with a stray 
nickel had set the record;player 
to playing a mournful piece about some one who'd never 
smile again—which decision could scarcely be heard above 
the shouts of greeting, the scraping of chairs, the rattle of 
glasses and spoons—with now and then the shrill scream 
that meant a glass had toppled over. 

Christopher Hart came in. He located Em and then came 
directly to her table. He seemed more mature, more sure 
of himself than the mill run of college men. As he slid 
down beside Em, he said, “I’ve had some luck—the sodas 
are on me. The magazine is buying my article—remember 
the one, Em, about the old fellow turning a piece of desert 
into a garden of Eden?” 

“That's wonderful, Chris,’ Em said. ‘Sure, I remember 
it.” The article had been written in a snappy yet folksy 
style, and it had been titled, ‘His Thumb Is Green.’’ Chris 
had sold it to a nationally known magazine. 

“And they suggest that I do some others on colorful per- 
sonalities.’" He looked at Em with swift appraisal. “I think 
I'll do one on you.” 

One of the girls moaned, “Oh, my dears, why wasn’t I 
born on the plains instead of in an apartment house!” 

Em felt that warm uplift of flattery that was intoxicating. 
But she made her voice light. ‘Sounds kind of goofy to me!” 

“That's because you don’t realize that you're quite some- 
body. If I could just figure out some—well, a vehicle, we 
call it in writing—to carry the idea. Now don’t laugh if I 
appear to be going poetic—but I'd like to stress your care- 
free, untiring rhythm, Em.” 

“Imagine,” sighed Mary Beth, “being told you had 
rhythm!” 

The attention of the noisy, hilarious mob turned to the 
person just coming in the door—Kip O'Malley. Kip, even 
in an unbuttoned shirt, cords, and low-heeled brogues, walked 
with the stiff grace of one used to high-heeled boots. 

Em watched with amused irony. She had seen the thing 
happen so often—Daphne and her friends shouting posses- 
sively, “Here we are, Kip, right over here!’ And now 
Daphne was plucking at Kip’s sleeve and begging, ‘Kip, 
you will be sweet and do it, won't you? Because I told 
everybody that at my dance to-night you'd call a square dance 
and show us how—and you positively must !”’ 

In all the clatter and din, the ringing of the telephone 
sounded weak. One of the student helpers stacked his glasses 
in one hand to answer it. He turned from the telephone and 
rapped loudly on the marble counter with his ice cream dip. 
““Hey—hey! Pipe down, can’t you—this is long-distance!” 
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A semi-silence and then he turned back. ‘They've got to 
talk to Em Somebody, or else Kip O'Malley.” 

Em reached the telephone first. She could hear Pinto 
Jones's voice, sounding dim and far away because of the re- 
sumed din. She was saying, “Talk louder, Pinto—it’s hard 
to hear,” when Kip pushed up, took the receiver and said, 
“Here, maybe I can get it!" 

She could see his lips saying, ‘Okay, Pinto. Well, I'll be 
doggoned. Hmph. Sure—you bet!” 

Before he could relay the information to her, she asked 
weakly, ““What’s happened—something at the Flying Crow ?” 

“Yeh, Uncle Haze. Not bad, Em—not bad,” as her face 
went colorless. ‘Pinto says he got a bullet just under his skin. 
Pinto says nobody down there can get any sense into him— 
says he insisted on digging it out himself—and he won't go 
to the doctor or to bed.” 

Em said thinly, “I've got to get out there right away.” 

Kip corrected her. ‘We've got to get out there right away.” 

“But you—I mean you have to put over that square dance 
for Daphne.” 

He said grimly, as he took her arm and guided her around 
the cluttered tables, “The only thing I’ve got to do is to get 
out there and see about Uncle Haze.” 


ITH much haste, and messages here and there that 

they'd be back in time for Monday's classes, they caught 
the bus to Denver. They had to wait for two hours there 
while Kip helped a trucker load his seed wheat and alfalfa, 
for which, in return, the trucker took them out on the high- 
way into the plains country where, late that evening, they 
got off at a curve in the road called Gregory's Store. They 
took turns pounding on the door and window to waken old 
Gregory and, when they finally made him understand who 
they were and that they wanted to get to the Flying Crow, 
he told Kip to take the tarp covering off his flivver and drive 
it out himself, returning it the first chance he got. 

They bounced over rutted prairie roads and reached the 
ranch house at daybreak. Sure enough, there was Juan at the 
woodpile, waving a chunk of cottonwood at them in greet- 
ing. There was Pinto Jones, leading his saddle bronc to the 
watering trough and yelling delightedly, “My grandmother's 
bustle! If it ain’t the little coeds—do tell!” 

And who should come limping out the back door and pre- 
tending he wasn’t limping at all, but Uncle Haze! Who 
should start in, berating Pinto for telephoning them and them 
for coming all this long way just because a piddlin’ little 
piece of lead had barely skinned him. But Em realized that 
his voice was the heartiest thing about him. His hands were 
shaky and his face drawn. 

Over Oku Hung’s oatmeal and hot cakes and bacon, Uncle 
Haze answered their barrage of questions. He'd been out 
ridin’ fence with Pinto so as to keep the cows from drifting 
over on Loco Flats, and by the time he stopped to water his 
horse at Rest-a-while Lake it had got dark and late. He'd 
been a little fagged, so he’d got off and sat on the lee side 
of a tree while his horse was gluttonin’ itself on the grass at 
the lake’s edge, and he reckoned he must have dozed off. 
“But a bullet's better’n an alarm clock for wakin’ up a fel- 
low,” he grinned at them. 

But where did it come from, and hadn’t he any idea who 
shot it, or why? He shook his head. “Your guess is as good 
as mine,” he admitted, puzzled. 

It filled Em with fright to think of that bullet coming 
through the dark. “Haven't you any idea, Uncle Haze? Can 
you think of anyone who would want to—hurt you?” Look- 
ing at his kindly, twinkling eyes, his hard-working, calloused 
hands, she wondered why anyone would. 

Uncle Haze shook his head. ‘Accident, I figure. Maybe 
somebody chasin’ down a coyote—and his gun went off.” 

Pinto lowered his voice. “I ain't so sure. Night after he 
was shot, I'd a swore somebody was skulkin’ around here.” 
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Oku Hung flipped a pancake, contributed, “Him bleed 
like pig has throat cut.” 

“Oh, that’s nothin’—nothin’ at all,” discounted Uncle 
Haze. ‘Fact is, people’d be better sometimes to lose a little 
blood. In the old days doctors used to bleed people to make 
‘em feel better.” 

Kip said, “Yeh, George Washington’s doctor thought 
bleeding would make him feel better—but he died.” 

Pinto stared at him admiringly. “My Grandmother's tame 
canary, how it does smarten one up to go to college!” 

“When Pinto and I go in to Buffalo Fork for rock salt,” 
Uncle Haze conceded, “I'll have old Doc Sawyer look at the 
bullet hole and. dab some of his pretty red disinfectant on it. 
But me—I feel slick as soap.” 

He got up to get his pipe on the two-by-four over the 
washstand, and tottered sideways—Kip caught him before he 
fell in heavy, limp helplessness. 

They laid him on the old sofa in the kitchen. Oku Hung 
brought him to with brandy. Uncle Haze was all weak dis- 
gust with himself. “Never thought I'd be needin’ smellin’ 
salts. Be all right when I rest a little.” His eyes closed and 
he slept. 

Em went hurrying to the barn. She always said she could 
think better around horses and with the smell of leather and 
alfalfa in her nostrils. Pal o’ Mine, her own white-touched 
sorrel, nickered in delight, nuzzled at her expectantly. “You 
don't like sweaters as well as shirts, hub, Pal?” Em sympa- 
thized. “No pockets to tuck dried apples in for you.” 

Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones were there, too. The three 
decided that they must get Uncle Haze where he could have 
medical care. But how? It would be a ten-mile ride to Greg- 
ory’s Store to telephone to Denver for an ambulance. The 
ambulance would have to follow the highway and that was 
the long way around. They dreaded that long trip for Uncle 
Haze. 

Kip suggested that they'd make better time and save money 
if they drove their own chuck wagon cross country to the 
town where they attended college. Dr. Doolittle, Daphne's 
father, could do what was necessary for Uncle Haze. Why, 
yes—and they could even keep the horses and wagon there, 
and Em and Kip could drive them back to the Flying Crow 
at the end of school and save bus fare. Perhaps, after a few 
days, Uncle Haze could return by bus. 


E™M REMEMBERED that the Lathrops on the neighboring 
Slash T had a bed hammock which they could rig up for 
Uncle Haze so he wouldn't feel the bumps. 

Pinto Jones said uncomfortably, ‘The idea’s plumb good, 
my pets, except we're a little shy on drivin’ horses. Uncle 
Haze has hired a man to get the barley field in shape and 
every day counts.” 

After a thoughtful silence Kip agreed, “Yeh, that’s right, 
you can’t spare any work horses. I guess the only horses that 
aren't in use every day are Pal o’ Mine and my Bunker Bay, 
huh?” 

“Yeh, that’s right.” 

Another silence, and Em’s heart pounded hurtingly as she 
realized Kip and Pinto were thinking the same thought she 
was. They could hitch Pal o’ Mine and Kip’s bay to the chuck 
wagon. But all three of them realized what a humiliating 
comedown this would be for both horses. There was definite 
caste among horses on rd gery and saddle horses ranked 
highest. No cowboy would ride a horse with a collar rub 
showing on its mane and shoulders. Even horses felt this 
class distinction. In pasture it was always the saddle horses 
which led, prancing free and high-stepping. Next in caste 
came driving horses, those that pulled ae 3 vehicles, 
because they at least could trot in harness. And lastly were 
work horses—plugs, in plains vernacular. 

Kip, as though in answer to Em's thoughts, was saying, 
“It won't be much of a load— (Continued on page 32) 











By JULIA M. SETON 


T WAS Nana-bo-jou, the Hero-God, who made the ani- 

I mals that dwelt in the mountains and taught them the 
Laws of the Chase and their duty to each other. 

Then there came into the mountains a white man who 
was a trapper; and among the traps that he made and set was 
a big iron cage-trap with a self-locking spring door. He 
baited it with a nice chunk of meat and left the door open. 
This was a new thing in the mountains; the animals knew 
nothing about such traps. 

Attracted by the smell of the bait, a Big Chief Grizzle 
Bear came along. He was very cunning in other ways, but 
he was so hungry and the cage trap was so new to him that 
he sniffed at the meat—and walked in. 

“Crash!” went the iron gate—and the Big Chief Grizzle 
Bear was a prisoner. All his 
efforts had no effect on the 
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the lock and help me out? It is easy for you, but impossible 
for me. I'll be your friend for life, if you will help me.” 

“I dare not,” said the Coon. “If I spring the lock and let 
you out, I am afraid you would seize me and devour me. 
That's what they say you do to those who are too weak to 
fight you.” And the Coon went galloping away. 

Presently a Mountain Ram came along, attracted by the 
sobbing and crying of the Bear. 

The Bear called to him, “Dear Mountain Ram, won’t you 
help me? Two or three strong pushes of your beautiful head 
would slip that latch and let me out. Won't you help me? 
Please do, and I'll be your fighting friend for life.” 

The Ram hesitated. It was very sad to see the Big Bear 
so terribly afraid and crying so bitterly. 

The Bear saw his chance 





iron bars. He labored for 
hours in vain. His jaws were 
bloody and his paws lame 
with working at the hard iron. 

Then the Bear, although he 
was strong and cruel, began 
to be afraid and to be sorry 
for himself. He began to cry. 

An Eagle, who was sailing 
overhead, heard the cry and 
swooped down to a rocky 
point. “What's the matter?” 
he asked of the Grizzle Bear. 





Another story from the Indian 
“‘creation’’ series, telling about 
the Ram, the 
ingratitude of the Bear, and 
the wisdom of the Coyote 


the plight of 


and sobbed again, ‘Dear Ram, 
I will be grateful to you for- 
ever and ever, if you will only 
set me free. Oh, please do!” 

The Ram was a kind-heart- 
ed fellow, and he said, “All 
right!” He gave three hard 
butts of his head on the 
spring lock, the latch flew 
open, the door swung back, 
and the big brown Grizzle 
Bear was free. 

The Ram was well pleased, 








“Oh, Eagle,’ was the re- 
ply, “I am caught in this terrible iron trap. I cannot get out. 
I fear I shall die of hunger, or be killed by the trapper. 
Won't you help me out ?” 

“No, thank you,” said the Eagle. “You have a bad repu- 
tation for treachery. I cannot trust you.” 

The Eagle flew away, and the Bear howled miserably. 

After a long time a Raccoon came prowling by. 

The Bear called out, ‘Coon, dear Coon! Won't you help 
me? I have always been a friend of yours. Won't you spring 


but only for a moment. For 
the wicked, ungrateful Bear 
pounced on him. “Oh, you miserable fool!” he growled. 
“T've suffered long and I’m hungry. You are fat and will 
make me a delicious dinner.” 

The Ram sprang back, but the Bear cried, “Oh, no, you 
cannot get away! I will follow and catch you, no matter 
where you go.” 

“Is this your gratitude to me for helping you out?” 
cried the Ram in horror. 

“Grati- (Continued on page 45) 





THE ANIMALS ALL LAUGHED 
AT THE UNGRATEFUL BEAR 
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RODDY ENJOYS THINKING ABOUT HIS IMAGINARY COUNTRY 


some little time ago, you may recall that it was a story 

about an American newspaperman working feverishly 
in London during the German invasion threat of September 
1940. An English boy, Roddy McDowall, was in the cast, 
playing the rdle of an errand boy who was asked to take his 
place on the roof of a building to watch for carrier pigeons, 
due to fly home with important news messages in code. Dur- 
ing a long and exciting vigil, the boy puts out an incendiary 
bomb which falls on the roof. 

Roddy McDowall did not have to be taught how to act 
that important bit of “business,” for he lived in London dur- 
ing those anxious days, and every citizen, even children, were 
taught what to do in an emergency. Roddy lived in a big 
comfortable house near the Croydon airport, just outside the 
center of the city. The “Jerries,”” as he calls the enemy planes, 
came over London many times during those days and nights 
in a desperate attempt to frighten those who lived there. 

But the English did not react as the Germans thought they 
would. Of course they were alarmed and 
heart-sick to see innocent civilians injured 
and killed. Their lives were disorganized 
when homes were blasted and burned, when 
schools had to be closed temporarily, hos- 
pitals evacuated, and stores and public build- 
ings disappeared overnight. But they were 
also angry that such things could happen in 
a civilized world, and they forgot their fear 
in a determination to carry on, to fight back, 
and eventually to win victory over the forces 
of evil. 

Roddy was working in a motion picture 
during those violent days, and the Studio 
kept on, although the pictures progressed 
slowly. Many times, as the cameras were all 
ready to shoot a scene, the wailing cry of the 
sirens would interrupt with the warning that 
German planes were sighted and would soon 
be overhead. Then everyone was ordered to 
the nearest air-raid shelter to stay until the 
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ABOVE: RODDY IN “MY FRIEND 
FLICKA,” A FILM MADE AT HIS 
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“all clear’’ sounded. This sometimes happened 
as often as six times during working hours. In- 
deed, it happened so frequently that it became 
a routine. If no damage from falling bombs 
had to be repaired, the cast, director, and tech- 
nicians simply took up their work where they 
had been interrupted and the picture moved 
toward completion. It is hard for us in America 
to see how the actors could get back into the 
mood of a story without showing inner cxcite- 
ment under such circumstances, but the English 
people have remarkable self-control. 

As a matter of fact, I think Roddy liked the 
excitement. Everyone was supposed to get under 
cover and away from windows when an alert 
sounded. But small boys secm to clude care 
sometimes, and Roddy, when he was at home, 
used to watch the “dog fights’ over 
London. He had a spy glass, and he 
would run to the window and watch 
the R.A.F. go after the Nazi planes. 
Sometimes, if he were lucky, he 
would sce a German plane go down 
in flames, and parachutes open and 
the pilots float to earth. For a won- 
der, he escaped injury. 

Roddy and his family had not 
thought of Icaving England. It was 
home and they loved it. However, 
in the early days of the war, the Eng- 
lish government wanted to evacuate 
women and children from London. 
Many children were moved into the 
country, often without their mothers 
who could not leave their homes, or 
their work. But Roddy’s family 
wanted to stay together. Then, one 
night, a bomb fell on the McDowall 
house. It shattercd all the windows 
and made a hole in the roof over the 
bathroom. 

“This is a bit thick,” Roddy’s father said. “The Jerries will 
not even Ict us take a bath. Mother, you must take the chil- 
dren away. Why not to America?” 

Mrs. McDowall had lived in America at one time, so it 
would not be going to an unfamiliar land. She agreed that 
it might be wiser to take Roddy, who was only ten, and his 
sister, Virginia, twelve, away from the horrors of war. How- 
ever, Mr. McDowall could not leave his work. He owncd a 
transport business and carted a super-explosive for the gov- 
ernment. The family hated to go away without him. Besides, 
the war restrictions made it impossible for them to take 
enough money out of England to live on—and that was an- 
other problem. But Roddy had made pictures in England 
since he was eight years old. If he could work there, why not 
in America? And so it was finally decided that Mrs. Mc- 
Dowall should take the children to the United States. 

Perhaps you wonder how Roddy ever happened to become 
a motion picture actor. He and his sister attended St. Joseph's 
College, and they had no more idea of being on the stage 
than you or I have. In their school, every child had to take 
“elocution lectures.” We might call them English, or drama 
lessons, for they read Shakespeare and other classics, and they 
performed plays as part of their class work. Roddy and Vir- 
ginia were always good students. They stood at the head of 
their classes and this included elocution, too. One day the 
teacher of these classes, Edith King-Hall, called upon Mrs. 
McDowall and said she thought the children had a very spe- 
cial talent and that she would like to give them private 8 
sons. Mrs. McDowall was surprised, but she told Miss King- 
Hall that if the children wanted to do this she would agree, 
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provided they could 
have the Icssons during 
school hours. She did 
not want them to give up their afternoons for more work. 
Both Virginia and Roddy did want the lessons so much that 
they gave up part of their lunchcon period, every day, for 
them. Then Miss King-Hall put on a one-act play outside of 
the school. There was a part in it for a small boy of seven 
and Roddy was given the réle. He loved it, for he played 
the part of a very checky little boy. The action was at the 
box office of a theater, and Roddy’s acting of the “spoiled 
brat’’ amused the audience. Guests were invited to the play 
and some newspaper people were present, and soon Roddy 
had many compliments and some publicity. Then, as often 
happens, Arnie would say to his mother, ‘You really should 
put Roddy on the stage, or in pictures.” But Mrs. McDowall 
only laughed. 

Virginia and Roddy acted in other amateur plays. They 
always did well, and more and more people spoke to their 
mother about their talent, until one day she happened to hear 
of a play being cast in London which had parts for children. 
So she decided to sce if there really was an opportunity for 
them. She dressed both Roddy and Virginia in their best 
white clothes, and they started out, the most immaculate and 
proper children. And then it rained. It not only rained, it 
poured. The bus was crowded. They had no umbrella. Mud 
and water overflowed the streets, and by the time they reached 
the producers’ office they were a sorry-looking little family. 
Then, to clap the climax, the woman in the office told Mrs. 
McDowall that they did not hire their casts that way. She 
said the matter was always handled through an agent, who 
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knew the réles and found the individuals to fit them. She was 
gracious and helpful, but their trip had been in vain. 

Mrs. McDowall was not too keenly disappointed, and Vir- 
ginia said firmly that she was quite through with acting as a 
profession. It was not worth spoiling her best dress and mud- 
dying her shoes for, and besides, it took time away from her 
large family of dolls and the doll’s house she was furnishing. 
But later an agent did find a réle for Roddy, and from then 
on he worked in many pictures until the blitzkrieg drove the 
family out of London. 

It was hard to leave England, and their friends and their 
father. Also, they could take very little with them. Roddy 
had treasures which he felt he could not leave and he spent 
days sorting them. Finally, after much indecision, all had to 
be abandoned except his stamp collection and a map of his 
beloved “'Fidelis.”” If you are wondering where Fidelis is, you 
need not bring out your atlas, or your geography, for it is an 
imaginary country. When Roddy began his stamp collection, 
lhe became interested in locating on the map the different 
countries from which the stamps came. This interested him 
in geography and he began to np maps. Then he began to 
draw a map of a purcly imaginative country which he called 
Videlis. It became as real to him as England, and soon this 
land began to have a history as well as geography. Roddy 
loved his secret land and spent many hours thinking about 
its people, how they lived, and what they did. 

There are many children who imagine they have invisible 
playmates, and sornctimes these playmates seem more close 





and real to them than 
the people around 
them. But it is un- 
usual for a child to 
imagine a whole coun- 
try full of people. 
There is a best seller 
today, written by Aus- 
tin Tappan Wright 
who describes a land 
he created in his child- 
hood and has thought 
about all his life. The 
book is called Islandia 
and it is a history of 
his dream country, his 
ideal land. He writes 
about its geography, 
architecture, language, 
and the customs of its 
people, and it is de- 
lightful reading. Rod- 
dy began his dream 
of an ideal country when he was 
nine years old. The people scem 
very real to him—and because he 
lived in England which has a royal 
family, Fidelis has a royal family, 
too. He imagined wars and con- 
quests and years of peace and 
plenty. He drew pictures of the 
architecture of homes and _ public 
buildings in Fidelis, of castles, and 
of a sort of Westminster Abbey 
where all the really ge peo 
sle of Fidelis are buried. He knows 
ta the people live, how they are 
governed, how they make war, and 
how they live in times of peace. 
Simon and Schuster, the publishers, 
are interested in Roddy's Fidelis 
and have asked him to write it 
down in a book, and he is doing 
that now. Some day you may want to read it. 

But that day, three years ago, when the family were about 
to leave for America, Roddy had nothing but his map of 
Fidelis, drawn on a large sheet of yellow scrap paper. It was 
somewhat tattered and torn by constant usc, but he refused 
to leave it and it went into his suitcase. When it came time 
to Ieave England, because it was war time everything was 
closely scrutinized by government officials at the port of em- 
barkation. First came the stamp collection. Spies have been 
known to carry information on the back of stamps. So every 
stamp had to be studied, much to the disgust of the immigra- 
tion authorities. And then they pounced upon the map of 
Fidelis. 

“What is this?” they demanded. ‘What secret informa- 
tion are you trying to smuggle out ?” 

Poor Roddy! It was hard to convince stern, suspicious 
government officials that Fidelis was not a real country, espe- 
cially when the map showed air bases and naval bases so 
cleverly disposed that no enemy could possibly attack its 
capital and a constant line of reinforcements could be moved 
without danger. I have seen the map, and a new one which 
is under construction now. I am not military-minded, but | 
can assure you that Roddy’s maps, in war time, could easily 
arouse the astounded curiosity of officials alert to hidden dan- 
gers from Fifth Columnists. Perhaps Roddy has the strategic 
mind of a Homer Lee. Who knows ? 

At last the McDowall family, with their possessions, were 
passed officially. The Germans then (Continued on page 35) 








THE RED 
WAGON 


by MARJORIE PARADIS 


THE WAGON HE WANTED WAS IN A STORE ON CONEY ISLAND AVENUE, 


HROUGH the open door of the kitchen the Bennett 
T gitls could hear the strains of ‘“Noél, Noél!’” issuing 
from the radio, and the pungent odor of balsam was 
mingled with the mincemeat spices. Midge, working beside 
Adele at the kitchen table; ornamented white-iced drop-cakes 
with green holly wreaths cut from angelica and dotted with 
tiny red candy berries. She was a specialist in the art of frost- 
ing, and Adele, as chairman of the refreshment committee 
for the Navy Christmas dance, had begged her assistance. 
“It’s a real responsibility, with Christmas to-morrow— 
finding the most needy person for Aunt Henrietta’s gift,” 
mused Midge, referring to the check she had received that 
morning, with a brief note from her great-aunt which now 
reposed in her apron pocket. She knew that note by heart. 
“Dear Margaret,” it read, “Enclosed is my usual five-dollar 
check to be divided between you and Adele. Will you please 
see that the other five dollars goes to some young person with 
a real need? I am asking you to do this because I understand 
how busy your sister is, and I know so few of your gen- 
eration. My love to the family and Christmas greetings.” 
“I know exactly what you should do with the money!” 
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IT WAS ALL RED AND THE WHEELS MADE NO NOISE 


Midge was sure her five 
dollars was given to the 
right person—but Blinkie 
said “Thank you” in a way 


that startled everybody 


Adele held aloft the white-sheathed frosting knife. “You 
should hire another saxophone for our church dance to-night.” 

“But Aunt Henrietta said the money was to go to a single 
person, not the whole Navy.” 

“Nonsense! The more good you do, the better. And 
these boys—” 

“T'll donate half my check, if you'll do the same,” offered 
Midge. 

Adele's hopeful smile melted into a protesting scowl, and 
her sister burst into a shout of laughter. 


“Awfully bright, aren't you?” snapped Adele. “You'd 








better spend your share of the check on black-out curtains to 
hide your brilliance.” 

Mrs. Bennett, home from marketing, lowered the radio 
and came into the kitchen, interrupting the argument. “Make 
room, girls. The grocery boy will be here with the order 
any minute.” 

“Blinkie!” exclaimed Midge, with a sudden inspiration. 
“Mother, what would you think of spending Aunt Henrictta’s 
money on Blinkie ?” 

“How absurd!"’ cried Adele. “I don’t believe Aunt Henri- 
etta would want her money to go to anybody who isn’t hon- 
est.” She shook her blond curls in protest. 

“Blinkie didn’t steal your purse,” defended Midge. ‘He 
said you must have dropped it when you gave him the bags.” 

“Would you rather believe that boy than your own sister ?”’ 
Adele demanded belligerently. ‘I’m sure he took it. I've 
looked and looked, and I can’t find it anywhere—what else 
could have happened to it ?”’ 

Maggie, who had come downstairs for the vacuum cleaner, 
paused to champion Adele. “I wouldn't be believin’ every 
word that Blinkie says, Miss Midge. Sure, there's always 
trouble with one of them Galloways, and as I says to Mrs. 
McCarthy, chairman of the Altar Committee, “What can you 
be after expectin’, with eight o’ them kids an’ no bringin’ 
up at all?” 

“Oh, dear me,’”’ lamented Mrs. Bennett. “I don’t believe 
Blinkie stole the purse. Anyway, this is Christmas time, the 
season of good will.” 

“It takes plenty of seasonin’ to put up with them fresh 
Galloway brats,” grumbled Maggie, and departed with the 
vacuum cleaner. 

“Listen! He approaches,” said Midge as a raucous creak 
and rattle sounded outside the kitchen window. She opened 
the door in answer to an imperative whistle—and an assort- 
ment of paper bags, bound about by two small arms in ragged 
sweater sleeves, staggered across the floor on sneakered feet. 

“Blinkie, you shouldn’t carry so much at once,” Midge 
scolded. 

‘Showin’ you I ain't so little,” bragged a muffled voice. 
Dumping the load on the seat of a convenient chair, the boy 
looked up at them and winked—a roguish, apple-cheeked 
lad, small for his nine years. He was the littlest of the 
urchins who hung around the big chain-store market for a 
chance delivery, and Midge, during the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion, had fallen under the spell of his charm. Since then 
Blinkie had taken it for granted that the Bennetts were his 
exclusive customers. 

‘“How’s business ?”’ she asked now. 

“Swell!” The boy fumbled for the pocket in his over-long 
trousers and jingled some loose change. “I've bought all me 
Christmas presents— pearl earrings for me mother, gold 
cuff links with diamonds in 'em for me father, an’ a candy 
bar for each of the kids. An’ now what I earn is for meself.” 

“Are you sure you earned all that money?” demanded 
Adele. 


MEDCE not Blinkie, reddened under the sting, and Mrs. 
Bennett, seeing her angry glare, acted the peacemaker. 
“Why, of course he earned the money carrying bundles, Adele. 
What are you going to buy for yourself, Blinkie ?” 

“I ain't buyin’ nothin’. It’s just—’’ Blinkie shrugged, dis- 
missing one subject by introducing another. “Say, any of 
you seen our new Crib at the church? Gee, it’s beautiful! 
You shouldn't miss it.” 

“That's a fact, Blinkie.” Midge untied her apron. 
going to see it now, right away. Want to go with me?” 

“And leave half the cakes without wreaths?” protested 
Adele. ‘You know I can’t do it like you do.” 

“T’m not on the refreshment committee,” Midge answered 
airily and went for her polo coat. She plunged into the 
sleeves and pulled on her old beret. ‘Come along, Blinkie.” 


“Tm 
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The wooden soap-box on wheels, which Blinkie used as a 
wagon, rattled behind them as they walked the two blocks 
to the church, a magnificent Gothic building of delicate pink 
stone. Blinkie tucked the wagon behind a bay tree before 
they made their way up the steps. 

Midge instinctively reached for his hand as they pushed 
through the swinging doors and entered the high vaulted 
nave. Stained-glass windows admitted a mellow light, aug- 
mented here and there by the soft red glow of clusters of low- 
flamed votive lights. Midge, used to the bright simplicity of 
a Congregational meetinghouse, found strangely moving the 
somber vastness, the great domed ceiling supported by pon- 
derous columns, the high altar with its crucifix and the flicker- 
ing gleam of the sanctuary light. They stirred her with a 
holy awe. 

As she watched Blinkic genuflect at the head of the center 
aisle she felt a renewed surge of anger against her sister. 
That nice youngster—of course he hadn’t touched Adele's 
old pocketbook! 

Scattered worshipers knelt in prayer, but no one noticed 
them or the two who had just entered, as Blinkie led Midge 
down the side aisle to an alcove where were grouped the 
Holy Family, with the wise men kneeling and a dete 
carrying a sheep. The Baby Jesus lay in His manger. Midge 
knelt beside Blinkie, her gaze held by the beautiful image of 
the Holy Child. 


ee wondered if Blinkic were offering some special prayer, 
and she breathed to herself, “Dear little Christ Child, help 
each one of us to take away some of the hate of the world by 
loving our neighbors as ourselves.” Then she thought of 
Adele and the uncompleted wreaths, and sighed as she real- 
ized she'd have to finish her job when she returned. 

Blinkie stood up and she trailed him out of the church. 
“Oh, it’s beautiful!” 

“Yop. Handsome, too. Worth a lot.” He picked up the 
rope of his box-cart, and they talked above the squeak of 
the wheels. ‘To-morrow I'm gonna burn a candle and pray 
for somethin’ I need.” 

Midge wondered if this were a deep-laid scheme, but after 
one glimpse of his far-away gaze she could not doubt his 
sincerity. “What is it you need ?” 

“A wagon—just one special wagon.” 

“Docs your mother know about it?” Midge asked hope- 
fully. 

“Nope. Me mother, she has plenty to do with her money.” 

“Are your prayers always answered ?” 

“Sure! Aren't yours?” 

“Often,” Midge admitted. “But there are times when it’s 
better for us not to get what we want.” 

“Maybe,” agreed the boy cheerfully. ‘But there couldn’t 
be nothin’ better for nobody than the wagon I want.” 

He couldn’t possibly have overheard Mrs. Bennett tell 
someone in the market, could he, about the five dollars Midge 
had to spend? “A wagon would be nice,” she conceded. 
“Where's the one you like so much ?”’ 

“Coney Island Avenue, in the bike store under where we 
live.” He pointed vaguely. “All red. Wheels don’t make 
no noise.” 

He left her at the corner near the market, to try for another 
customer, and Midge, burdened by his confidence, found the 
bicycle store and took note of the red wagon in the window. 

Inside she confronted a scowling man. “'I've been talking 
to the Galloway boy, the one called Blinkie.” She saw the 
scowl deepen and added hurriedly, “Do you know if the 
wagon in the window is the one he wants ?” 

“Naw, it’s the bigger size.’ He indicated the desired 
wagon with his toe. “That boy is a pest. I told him to keep 
out.” 

“Do you think there’s any chance his mother—or anyone— 
might give it to him?” 
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“A seven-buck wagon? Hardly, Miss, hardly,” the man 
answered. 

Midge’s heart sank. Seven dollars. ‘‘How much is the one 
in the window ?” 

“Four-fifty.” 

Midge climbed the stairs to have a talk with Blinkie’s 
mother. The Galloways lived on the third floor, and they 
could be heard before Midge mounted the second flight. 
She had to knock three times before she could get anyone's 
attention. Finally a soft, pillowy woman, a baby in her arms, 
opened the door, trailed by two little girls who stared at 
Midge, thumbs plugging their mouths. 

“I've come about Blinkie,’” began Midge, but she shrank 
back at the fire which leaped into the mother’s eyes. 

‘There ain't nothin’ the matter with Blinkie,”’ shrilled the 
woman. ‘‘He’s only a kid and I won't have him put upon. 
What's he done now?’ Then her voice softened to pleading. 
“Ah, Miss, it’s almost Christmas. Have a heart!” 

“Have a heart?’ repeated Midge. “That's just why I’m 
here. I want to talk about—" She looked at the little girls. 
“May I speak to you alone ?”’ 

“Why not?” Mrs. Galloway easily granted the request by 
shoving the girls back into the room, and shutting herself 
and the baby out in the hall. “Is that okay?” 

“Maybe you don’t know it, Mrs. Galloway, but Blinkie’s 
crazy for a certain red wagon in the store downstairs,” ex- 
plained Midge. “And if we could get it for him, I'd like 
him to be surprised.” 

The mother shook her head. “‘It ain't that I wouldn't give 
him the moon—although he’s more trouble than the seven 
kids put together—but he’s got a cart that’s good enough, and 
I can't afford to get him another. Anyway, he’s gettin’ a new 
suit for Christmas—and toys, too.’’ She straightened her 
shoulders. “Maybe he won't be proud and haughty in a 
suit that ain’t never been nobody else's!” 

Midge tried to sound enthusiastic, but she knew how little 
Christmas would mean to the boy without the wagon. She 
told Mrs. Galloway about the five dollars from Aunt Hen- 
rietta. “I could spend that.” 

“For a wagon? Ain't that wonderful!” 

“But it wouldn't be the one he wants,” protested Midge, 
adding hopefully, “If anyone would chip in two dollars, we 
could get the big one.” 

“Don't you fret about the size. He'll be crazy about it. 
He ain't so big himself.’ Shifting the baby to her left hip, 
she patted Midge with a heavy hand. “You're a nice young 
lady. I'm that happy I could cry. His cart ¢s a clumsy affair 
and no mistake. Where do you live? He'll come and thank 
you himself.” 

“Oh, Blinkie isn’t to know. I'm not giving it to him, any- 
way, it’s my aunt. He’s praying to the Christ Child in the 
Crib for it, and he has such faith.” 

The mother nodded. “Sure an’ it’s a miracle like, you 
comin’ up the stairs out of nowhere, sayin’ you'll buy the 
wagon.” She cleared her throat. ‘All I can say is, I’m awful 
happy.” 

Midge’s happiness, however, as she descended the three 
steep flights, quickly a: She was letting Blinkie 
down. Of course, she cou/d chip in her own two dollars and 
buy the big wagon. True, she had counted all winter on buy- 
ing double ski mittens with Aunt Henrietta’s money, but 
when you give a gift perhaps you ought to sacrifice some- 
thing. She remembered her exaltation as she knelt before the 
Crib. If she bought the cheaper wagon, perhaps she would 
be letting down the Christ Child, also. 

The last flight of stairs she took at a skip and bounded 
into the bicycle store. “That big red wagon,” she panted, 
hoping for a cowardly second that it had been sold. “You 
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still have it? Yes, there it is! Save it. 
SHE WAS SURE BLINKIE I'll be right back with the money. And 
COULDN'T HAVE TOUCHED don’t say a word about it to Blinkie Gal- 
ADELE’S OLD POCKETBOOK loway.” 








“YE SerLes. Maggie!” cried Midge, 
dropping into her place at the 
breakfast table, the morning after Christmas. What a grand 
time she had had yesterday! And the night before at the 
dance. And what fun she and Adele would have all 
through the glorious long vacation still to come. This 
morning she'd walk around by the market and get a glimpse 
of Blinkie and his new wagon. “Now for the syrup, 
Maggie, you saint!” 

“Don't be after talkin’ to me about saints,” grumbled 
Maggie. “We're in that much trouble over at the church.” 

“Trouble?” sympathized Midge, flooding the waffle 
squares with maple syrup. “How come?” 

Adele, arriving at that moment, sank wearily into her 
place, and Maggie had to serve her before answering Midge’s 
question. Adele cocked her ear for the answer, but said 
nothing as she did not approve of servants talking in the 
dining room. 

“You seen the new Crib, Miss Midge ?” 

“Créche,”’ corrected Adele. 

“Well, the Baby Jesus is gone. You'd cry your eyes out 
to see the blessed Virgin lookin’ at the empty crib.” * 

“Not really! chimed in Adele, shocked into forgetting 
her policy. 

Mrs. Bennett, who had eaten an hour before, joined the 
girls with the sea-boot she was knitting. “Maggie,” she 
chided, “couldn’t you have waited until after breakfast ?” 

“But why, Mother? This is exciting,” insisted Adele. 
“Have they any idea who stole the image ?”’ 

“The laundryman says his wife seen a red wagon outside 
the church door at seven o'clock,” hinted Maggie darkly. 

The girls looked at their mother. Midge felt her heart 
stop in its merry dance. 

“That doesn't prove a thing, Midge dear,’’ comforted Mrs. 
Bennett. “And, Maggie, please don't say any more now.” 

“Naturally she has to talk about it, Mother,’ championed 
Adele. ‘‘Did anyone say they'd seen Blinkie in the church?” 

Maggie nodded significantly and left the dining room, but 
as the door swung in, she held it open with her foot. “The 
laundryman says that Galloway kid can’t be found—not no- 
where.” 

“There you are!” Adele converted her exclamation into a 
sigh. “I’m afraid the boy is downright bad. Maybe the next 
time Aunt Henrietta has money for charity, she'll let me 
spend it.” 

Midge continued to eat her waffles mechanically, in silence. 

“Coming downtown with me to buy Aunt Henrictta’s gift, 
Midge?” Adele asked almost gently. She always looked for 
bargains the day after Christmas. 

Midge shook her head, her only grain of comfort in the 
fact that Adele did not know she had added her own two 
dollars to buy the wagon. 

“Why don’t you see if you can find Blinkie, dear?” Mrs. 
Bennett suggested. “I feel sure there’s some mistake.” 

Midge nodded, finished her wafiles, and got into her polo 
coat. 

“T'll walk with you as far as the church,” volunteered 
Adele, but Midge didn’t wait. Adele snatched an old plaid 
coat from the closet and sped after her. 

“Remember, girls,” called Mrs. Bennett, “in this country 
everyone is innocent until he is proven guilty.” 

“Don’t act.as if your father had committed a murder,” 
Adele scolded her sister when she caught up with her. “I 
told you Blinkie was a little thief.” She plunged her bare 
hands into the patch pockets of the old coat and her fingers 
closed over a familiar object. For a (Continued on page 43) 











AN ELONGATED OVAL RUG, 
ESPECIALLY HANDSOME IN 
THE CENTER OF A ROOM 


HEN anybody asks me what my hobby is, I always 

\ x / answer promptly, “Hooking rugs. And if you 

girls haven't yet tried it, I suggest that you do so 

without delay. It’s a good old Dobbin of a hobby—I can't 

sing its praises loud enough. It has an easy, comfortable 

pace, yet it stirs the imagination, arouses the creative instincts, 
and does not run away with money. 

Here’s how I learned the simple technique. A few years 
ago my literary agent had a few writers in tor dinner, and as 
we were chatting afterward, she brought out a half-completed 
rug of a beautiful floral design and, holding it on her lap, 
she began to hook. 

“It’s made of silk stockings,” she said in answer to our 
questions. 

That sounded fabulous. Those multi-tinted roses, lovely 
as an oil painting, once service-weight hose! Encouraged by 
our interest, she cut a stocking to show us how it was done, 
first clipping open the hem, then snipping around and around 
the leg, the way Grandma used to pare apples, all in one 
piece, until she had a strip one half inch wide and yards long. 
This she wound into a loose ball and, holding it under the 
rug, hooked it up with a steel ncedle which darted in and 
out like a shuttle, each time bringing up a loop of the stock- 
ing-string. 

“Easy enough, just takes practice,” she insisted, minimiz- 
ing her skill. “Try it!” 

I was slow and awkward, and my humps were uneven, but 
I could do it. 

“Get a steel needle, No. 1, and you're all set,’’ she encour- 
aged. 

Since that night, with no more than those simple direc- 
tions, I have made more than two dozen rugs and have taught 
as many friends, but I have also picked up a number of help- 
ful hints to pass on to eager pupils. 

First, you must send out a general SOS for stockings; and 
once you've established your need, your supply will probably 
exceed your demand. Then comes the problem of colors. 

“Do you dye your stockings?” is a question often asked 
me—and I feel like answering, “No, indeed, this Kelly green 
was worn by our pastor's wife, and the purple by our cook.” 
But, as a matter of fact, in the beginning I was dye-shy. 
When I needed black I encouraged my mother-in-law to do 
more walking, with an acquisitive eye on her jet hose. But 
now when I want black, I buy black dye. Before starting a 
rug I look over my supply of colors, and if they are low I 
go in for dyeing in a big way. 


A REWARDING 


Also, instead of waiting for faded glove-silk panties to be 
dyed in pastel shades, I get a stack of white stockings by 
using a well-known brand of dye remover. 

While I am bleaching, I have two or three kettles of dye 
boiling, so I can do the whole process at the same time. There 
are good dyes on the market, and whatever dye you use, you'd 
better boil in the color to make it fast, since under those cir- 
cumstances the rug is washable. While dyeing, it isn’t neces- 
sary to stir, since better effects are obtained by uneven shad- 
ing, which makes the whole process very easy. But you'll 
have to experiment with dyes in order to get the colors you 
want. 

Here are some helpful hints on the care of your materials. 
When you have a good supply dyed, make a loose braid of 
all the greens, tying it top and bottom; another of the reds; 
and a third of the yellows. Select a dozen different shades, 
cut the stockings, as directed before, in strips about a half 
inch wide, wind each into a loose ball, and tuck into a par- 
tition of an egg box. They look as if Easter were just around 
the corner—but they will be your palette and you can choose 





BEAUTY AND INTRICACY OF DESIGN MAKE THIS A MORE 
FORMAL RUG. NOTICE THE ORIGINAL TREATMENT OF THE 
SCROLL MOTIF WHICH FORMS THE BOLD CORNER DESIGN 


the shade you want at a glance. These two suggestions will 
do away with much tangling and waste. 

Now we come to the rugs themselves. The designs are 
printed on burlap and they vary greatly in price. I have 
picked up small rugs of excellent design for a quarter at 
the Ten Cent Store, but a rug twice as big at a department 
store may cost three dollars and fifty cents. The material for 
this expensive rug would be, in normal times, about thirty 
cents. Therefore I usually design my own rugs, which means 
that I always have a weather eye out for good patterns. I have 
copied scme from magazines, some from photographs, some 
from old hooked rugs. All I need is the general idea and 
then I crayon the outline directly on the burlap. If there is 
a scroll, I make a quarter of it out of brown paper and turn 
it this way and that for the other three quarters. My method 
is sketchy, of course, and if it is too dude for you, you 
might use graph paper and draw your design to scale, color: 








HOBBY 


By MARJORIE PARADIS 


The author of the popular 
“Midge” stories tells you 
how to create rich-looking 
rugs via burlap, old stock- 
ings, and a No. 1 steel needle 





A GRACEFUL OVAL SHAPE WHICH WOULD LEND ITSELF TO 
EITHER A LARGE RUG OR A SCATTER RUG. THIS DESIGN 
SUGGESTS AN INTIMATE RATHER THAN A FORMAL ROOM 


ing it to get the effect; then make a big pattern, and trace 
it onto the burlap. Be bold in your design, for when you 
hook in the background it softens any starkness. Also work 
with confidence, realizing that if a certain color does not 
blend with the rest, you can rip it out without any trouble 
when the rug is done. 

You needn't begin with anything so ambitious as a rug, 





MAPLE LEAVES IN A SQUARE DESIGN MAKE A_ FRIENDLY 
LITTLE RUG BEST SUITED TO A COUNTRY HOUSE. MAKING 
YOUR OWN PATTERNS IS PART OF THE FUN OF ‘HOOKING’ 





A 
SIGN THAT GIVES 
FOR BOLD USE OF 


HANDSOME FLORAL DE- 


SCOPE 
COLOR 


however. Buy half a yard of burlap and make a chair seat, 
or a pillow cover for practice. They can be charming and 
will be useful as gifts. 

In any case, you're ready now to start in. You have your 
No. 1 steel needle (cost ten cents), and your stocking ma- 
terial cut, dyed, and rolled into balls. You hold the burlap 
right side up, the stocking-string under it, and feeling with 
the hook, pull it up about three-eighths of an inch. Make your 
stitches close together with no regard for the weave of the 
burlap. Leave a border of an inch and a half to turn under. 
Keep going . . . pull up another stitch,and another, and 
another. It soon becomes automatic, easy on the eyes and the 
nerves. 

When you come to the end of your string how do you 
fasten it? The answer is—you don’t. Clip it off on the right 
side the height of the loops. But won't it ravel? Not a great 
deal, and if it does you can hook it back. Hem the border 
and you're finished. 

Hooked rugs need a little care. Never, never use a vacuum 
cleaner on them. Shake them gently. Once a year my rugs 
are washed and I hook in any stray ravelings. Last summer 
some small ones were put into a washing machine and that 
wasn't so good. 

Some people brush the wrong side of their rugs with stiff 
boiled starch to hold in the stitches, others paint it with 
shellac. This latter method, I understand, scratches the floor 
and if the rug does ravel the strand cannot be hooked back. 
Grandma was like me, or vice versa—she did nothing to the 
back of the rug. 

In any case, this way of hooking, without any frame, makes 
a grand hobby, girls. You can take it wherever you go, and 
it, in turn, will take you on a thrilling adventure at almost 
no-cents a mile. 


Editor's Note: This article was written before priorities on 
certain dyes affected the available supply—and before it be- 
came probable that our Government will need our discarded 
silk stockings to make gunpowder bags. If the young rug- 
maker cannot find the materials for her craft at present, how- 
ever, she will do well to file this article away for future use. 
Many types of discarded clothing can be cut into strips for 
hooking, as well as the silk stockings mentioned here, and, 
if colorful, will not need to be dyed—although the Govern- 
ment has uses for rags, too, in wartime salvage. 





GIRL SCOUTS 


LEFT: GIRL SCOUTS OF GRANITE 
CITY, ILLINOIS CREATED THE EF- 
FECT OF STAINED GLASS OVER THE 
REGULAR WINDOW PANES OF THEIR 
OWN GIRL SCOUT MEETING ROOM 













RIGHT: EARNESTLY WEAVING 
HER SQUARE, THIS HARRIS- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA GIRL 
SCOUT IS DOING HER BIT TO 
MAKE A WARM WOOL AFGHAN 
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ABOVE: GIRL SCOUTS 
OF TUSCALOOSA, ALA- 
BAMA BRING HOME THE 
YULE LOG FOR A MERRY 
FIRE BURNING ON THE 
CHRISTMAS HEARTH 


RIGHT: GIRL SCOUTS 
FROM WARREN COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, HELP 
BY FOLDING AND STUF- 
FING CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Character builds 


GIR 
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PAINTING AND REFINISHING TOYS 
BUT THE METAL SCARCITY MAKES 
THIS GIRL SCOUT IS REPAINTING 









LEFT: LIKE MANY OTHERS, SCOUTS 
FROM LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA, LOVE TO 
SING OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS CAROLS, GIV- 
ING AND GETTING MUCH ENJOYMENT 
















RIGHT: WINDOW CORNERS WERE 
COVERED WITH CARDBOARD, AND 
DESIGNS PAINTED ON TRANSPAR- 
ENT, TREATED PAPER. AT NIGHT 
SPOTLIGHTS WERE TURNED ON 





LEFT: THEIR AFGHAN AL- 
MOST COMPLETED, SAINT PET- 
ERSBURG GIRL SCOUTS SMILE 
PROUDLY AS THEY SURVEY 


A —— THEIR SKILLFUL HANDIWORK 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IS NOT NEW, 
E IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE. 
CK TO DELIGHT SOME YOUNGSTER 





RIGHT: WORKING FOR THEIR COM- 
MUNITY IN APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
GIRL SCOUTS WRAP CANDY AND TOYS 
TO BE GIVEN TO NEEDY CHILDREN 











ABOVE: WORKING FOR 
THE U.S.O., THESE RIV- 
ERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, 
GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY 
WRAPPING GIFT PACK- 
AGES FOR’ SOLDIERS 


LEFT: IN NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT, THESE 
GIRL SCOUTS FILLED RED 
CROSS BOXES TO BE SENT 
ABROAD FOR SOLDIERS 
FAR AWAY FROM HOME 








THE INSIDE STORY of 


By MARIE GAUDETTE 
Girl Scout National Staff 







Ancient customs dictate 

the use of evergreens — 
C 

choose them wisely and 


CONSEVVE them if you Can 


Illustrated by 
YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE, WELL ROOTED KATHLEEN KELLY 


IN A TUB, CAN BE REPLANTED LATER 





ECORATING our homes and places of worship with anon ae Pari ims tenes he ja sak seen 
D evergreens on special occasions is not new. The an- 

cient Romans used to decorate their homes in De- 
cember and celebrate the festival of the Saturnalia with feast- the wild ivy of England stays green all winter. Here it grows 
ing and exchanging gifts. They used the European holly only under cultivation and loses its leaves in winter. 
(Ilex aquifolium) for much of their decorating. The festival Mistletoe has been associated with Christmas for many 
of the Saturnalia fell about the same time as Christmas—and many years and came to us from the Druids. With great 
the early Christians, though taking no part in the pagan cere- ceremony, the Druids cut the mistletoe and kept it in their 
monies, used to decorate theit homes with holly to protect homes, along with other evergreens, as a refuge from the 
themselves against persecution during the celebration of the cold for the spirits of the woods. Because of its association 
birth of Christ. This is one reason why holly is so closely with the Druids, the mistletoe was not allowed in Christian 


associated with Christmas. churches for hundreds of years. Now we accept it along with 
The holly is an interesting species, for it has male and _ the holly and other evergreens. 

female trees. Both trees have flowers, but the male tree has The mistletoe really grows on other trees. You would find 

stamens (they carry the pollen) and the flowers of the fe- that the mistletoe berry, if you should squeeze one, sticks to 

male tree have the pistil and, in the autumn, the berry. your fingers. The berry must fall somewhere on a tree where 


In England, ivy was used almost as much as holly because it can take root, and this stickiness makes it easier for it to 
adhere somewhere on a branch. 

Due to the fact that evergreens are shipped all over 

the country, from various places, you are likely to find 

for sale in your town many more kinds than those 

which grow in your own countryside. Of those 

which bear decorative fruits, the ones most 


USE CARE IN PLANTING 
THE TREE IF YOU WOULD 
HAVE IT LIVE AND GROW 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS 
EVERGREENS 


commonly in use are the juniper for its blue berries; the yew 
for its red, pulpy berries; the black alder for its red, hard 
berries ; the bayberry for its blue-gray berries ; the holly for its 
red berries; and the mistletoe for its soft, white berries. We 
also use the leaves, or needles, of all of them, with the ex- 
ception of the bayberry and the alder as they both lose their 
leaves in autumn. 

The gray bayberry is so called because its leaves resemble 
the European bay tree. It has been known as the “myrtle 
berry.’ The myrtle warbler is named for this plant, because 
the bird feeds largely on bayberries in the winter. 

In the early days in New England, the bayberry was widely 
used to make candles. Great quantities of the berries were 
boiled in huge kettles and then allowed to cool. After the 
cooling, the wax from the berries formed on the top like 
ice on a pond. This wax was then melted and made into 
fragrant, gray-green candles. 

Pine cones used in Christmas decorations come from var- 
ious parts of the country. The largest cone—fifteen to eight- 
cen inches long—-comes from the Western Sugar Pine. 
Notice the different kinds of cones used to enhance evergreen 
wreaths and garlands at Christmas. They are all quite dif- 
ferent and very lovely. 

Other leaves and needles in common use are those of the 
various pines and hemlocks, and of the laurel and rhododen- 
dron. Many of the ground ‘pines’ —-known as /ycopodinms 

are used, too. 

For Christmas trees, firs and spruces are almost exclusively 
used. They are usually well shaped, the needles stay on, and 
the branches are strong to bear the weight of decorations. 

More and more people are using living Christmas trees. 
Sometimes they decorate a tree that 1s already growing in the 
yard—though this year, if your home is in a coastal area 
where the dim-out is in practice, you will probably not be able 
to have lights on your outdoor tree. Sometimes they buy one 
that has roots and is planted in a tub. After the holiday 
season is over, these young trees may be planted outdoors. 
We know a person who has a row of sixteen evergreen trecs 

each one was used for a Christmas tree. 

There is little doubt that the Christmas tree originated with 
the Hindus. They had a form of tree worship which devel- 
oped into a custom of hanging gifts on trees. The use of the 
Christmas tree was introduced into America by the carly 
Dutch and German settlers. 

Though we think of evergreen trees as keeping their 
needles all the time, they actually do lose them, a few at a 
time. Whenever a needle gets crowded for space and light— 
off it goes! 

This Christmas, we may not see so many Christmas trees 
and greens for sale as usual, due to the fact that labor for 
cutting is scarce, and transportation even scarcer since freight 
cars must be used for more important things. Lumber, too, 
is scarce, and many trees which might otherwise be cut for 
Christmas must be conserved to grow for timber. In any 
case, we will probably want to use trees and greens sparingly 
this Christmas, so let's make the most of what we to have. 
Let's arrange any greens we may have so as to display their 
full beauty; and if we're lucky enough to have a living tree, 


let us make a bird Christmas tree of it when we are ready to 
discard it 
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To do this, take the tree 
into your back yard, plant it 
in some sheltered, sunny 
spot, and decorate it with 
things birds like to eat. Ex- 
cellent directions for the 
kinds of food to place on the 
tree will be found in Bud 
Study for Schools, Part I1I- 
Winter Feeding, a leaflet 
which may be purchased for 
five cents from the Nation- 
al Audubon Society, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. Or you may 
decorate the tree with bits 
of things tied on. Birds 
need water in the winter, 
too, so be sure to set out a 
pan of water for them. It 
will freeze, of course, but 
the warm, noonday sun will 
thaw it now and again for 
the birds to drink. 

With so many people cut- 
ting greens for Christmas, 
either to use themselves or 
to sell, it is difficult to con- 
trol the cutting of ever- 
greens from a conservation 
standpoint. Therefore, it is 
up to every person who uses 
them to be informed on 
what should and should not 
be used. Many of our Christ- 
mas evergreens are on con- 
servation lists, which means 
they should not be cut, or 
should be cut sparingly, de- 
pending upon the part of 
the country where they grow 
If you would like to know 
which ones you should or 
should not use, it would be 
well to get in touch with 
your local garden club, or to 
write to.the National Wild- 
flower Preservation Society, 
Washington, D. C., and ask 
for a list. In many parts of 
the country, laurel should 
not be cut at all. This is 
also true for the rhododen- 
dron and the lycopodiums. 


Beoyberry 




































ERE’S fun for Christmas, before and 
H after! Jolly lapel gadgets for sweater, 

dress, or coat are quick and easy to 
make and cost practically nothing. 

Get your troop together, and let each bring 
a few discarded gloves of leather or fabric, 
odds and ends of gift wrappings, bits of col- 
ored sealing wax, some embroidery floss, and 
whatever you may have in poster paint or col- 
ored inks. Bring along your collection of old 
Christmas cards, some waxed wrap- 
ping paper (for tracing), some 
cotton wadding, library paste, and a 
package of powder pats. Pool your 
resources and get ready for fun! 

Choose your subjects from the 
Christmas cards, trace your patterns 
on the waxed paper (which will 
give you a white outline for the 
dark fabrics and a pencilled line for 
the light ones) and fit the patterns 
to the gloves. Cut along the traced 
outline, remembering to provide 
both a back and front for each sub- 
ject. It is not necessary to make a 
seam allowance. 

The Christmas deer, shown in the 
illustration, was cut from a shabby 
brown leather glove, but the inside 
was used as the right side, provid- 
ing a soft, velvety surface. The fea- 
tures and markings were brushed in 
with white ink, on the front section. 
Then, the legs of the back and front 
sections were pasted together, the 
body and head stuffed with a finger- 
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ABOVE RIGHT: DEER AND CHRISTMAS TREE MADE 
FROM OLD LEATHER GLOVE. THE PUP IS FABRIC 


CENTER: CHRISTMAS ANGEL AND HAT DOLLS MADE 
FROM EMBROIDERED PEACH-COLORED POWDER PATS 


ABOVE: SNOW MAN MADE OF THREE WHITE POWDER 
PATS. A WHITE FABRIC GLOVE MAKES THE PUPPY 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
LAPEL GADGETS 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


tip of cotton wadding, and the sides 
and back stitched together with an over- 
casting stitch, leaving a tiny fluff of cot- 
ton for a tail. A pale blue powder pat 
was pasted back of the head to provide 
background, and a gold paper star past- 
ed at the top. 

The Christmas tree was cut from an 
old black kid glove, pasted, stuffed, and 
sewed—and drops of gaily colored 
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sealing wax were used as orna- 
ments. The tree was topped with a 
gold paper star. The base of the 
tree was colored red with poster 
paint. 

The “Topsy and Eva’ pups 
were cut from fabric gloves, white 
for Eva and brown for Topsy. 
Two circles were stuffed and 
stitched for each of the heads, and 
two circles, with an irregular cen- 
ter "V’’, were treated the same, to 
form the bodies. The heads were 
then stitched to the bodies and the 
joinings covered with a tiny red 
satin ribbon. The ears were cut, 
petal-shaped, from the fingers of 
the black leather glove for Eva, 
and from the white glove for Top- 
sy. These were tacked to the 
heads as shown, and the features 
and markings put in with em- 
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broidery thread. The little tongues are 
bits of red Scotch tape. 

The snow man was made of three 
white powder pats. One, full sized, 
for the body; one cut down, for the 
head; and one, cut in half, for the 
legs. The arms are formed of the sec- 
tions cut away when making the head. 
All are stitched together, and the hat, 
shoes, gloves, and scarf are made of 
red Scotch tape. The features are 
made with black ink, to resemble coal. 

The Christmas angel and the hat 
dolls are made of peach-colored pow- 
der pats, the outlines being patterned 
from Christmas cards. The curls are 
made by winding seven strands of 
embroidery floss over your needle and 
tacking them down like a French 
knot. These can be shaped to your 
liking. All were made of two sec- 
tions, stuffed and overcast together, 
and the markings put in with em- 
broidery thread. A blue and a white 
powder pat were overlapped and 
tacked to the angel at the back. The 
star-tipped strands of floss are at- 
tached to the front section before 
joining. The hats are made by sim- 
ply slashing the center of a powder 
pat to fit over the heads. In different 
colors, these are interchangeable, and 
may be varied to harmonize with the 
color of the sweater on which they are worn. 
A single clip earring holds the coll of the one 
brim and provides ornament, while a scrap of 
lace adds a dainty cuff to the other. A tiny 
safety pin is buttonhole-stitched to the back of 
every gadget for easy fastening. 

You'll find these gadgets as much fun to 
wear as they are to make and really keen as 
Christmas gifts. Use your knowledge of your 
friends’ special hobbies and interests, and 
choose your subjects accordingly. 

By calling on your own ingenuity, you can 
work out all sorts of interesting things to 
make. Flowers are great fun to do and can 
well be made from pastel-colored powder pats. 
A very handsome gardenia can be cut from an 
old white leather glove. The petals must be 
stitched to something firm, and must be 
shaped smaller and smaller towards the heart. 
Any green fabric, padded and stitched to- 
gether, will make handsome leaves; a bit of 
green felt, if you have it, is perfect. 
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CANADIAN WINTER 
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scenes on Christmas cards, with the brilliance 
of the moon and stars added—and it was real. 
A long, cold winter was essential to our 
incipal industry, lumbering. As soon as the 
ound was frozen, bunkhouses and cook- 
ouses were set up a few miles back in the 
sush, about the center of the track of timber 
be cut. Men packed their extra socks and 
work clothes and moved to the camps, and the 
ing of wood choppers’ axes could be heard 
om sunrise to sundown. Trees were felled, 
ir branches lopped off, the bark scaled off, 
1¢ logs hitched to whippletrees and skidded 
rough the snowy bush to the lakes. When 
the ice was thick enough to hold horses and 
logs, too, they were drawn to the mill. Few 
seasons passed without casualties. A team of 
good horses would break through the ice, and 
if the driver was unable to detach the logs, 
the horses would be drawn down by their 
loads and lost. 

Maple sugar season came late in the winter, 
and for a few weeks the air would be 
scented with the sweet aroma of boiling sap. 
We divided our bush up among those of us 
who were old enough to lift gallon cans off 
the spiles in the trees and empty the sap into 
pails without spilling it. We knew our trees 
well, knew which ones were likely to fill 
their buckets to overflowing during the night, 
and we collected from those first. The bush 
was a network of paths from the house to the 
trees, and from the trees to the shelter where 
the sap was emptied into large kettles to be 
boiled down to syrup. When the sap was 
running strong we boiled all day and late at 
night, and in the morning our porridge swam 
in warm maple syrup. 

The maple syrup season and the winter 
ended simultaneously. The snow melted 
quickly and ran in streams down the fields 
to the lake and the tamarack swamp. The ice 
melted and the lake overflowed. The road 
was deep in water for a few weeks and the 
lake three times its normal size. The ground 
was once again bare and brown and slippery 
with mud. We dreaded that season when the 
ground was so soggy we couldn't get a foot- 
hold anywhere, but we dreaded it most be- 
cause it meant that winter had ended. 

We have 7» occasional snowstorm in New 
York, of course. Two or three times each 
winter I am wakened early by the unfamiliar 
scraping noise of snow shovels and find that 
a few inches of snow fell during the night. 
At the break of dawn an army of men with 
shovels and trucks starts to work on it—and 
by noon it is gone and the children have put 
their sleds away to await the next snow. At 
such times I realize how privileged I was, 
when I was their age and spent my winters 
in Muskoka. 
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It’s important to be a bona fide 
Girl Scout when the President of 
the United States has emphasized 
Girl Scouting as part of the pro- 
gram for National Defense. | 

Be sure that your membership dues 
are paid, and that your name is re- 
corded at National Headquarters, 
Girl Scouts Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, New York. 
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Keep your nails pretty. Dura-Gloss does it. If, like so many 
others, you’re busier than ever with war duties, you'll find 
Dura-Gloss nail polish a real ally. Dura-Gloss contains a special 
ingredient (Chrystallyne) that makes it last longer on your nails 
(and it’s important now to make things last)—this ingredient 
gives it a special sparkle that brightens you up. You just can’t 
help feeling better after you’ve used Dura-Gloss! Get it today. 


DURA-GLOSS 
nile “pliste l0¢ 


PLUS 
Dura-Coat 


See these colors— 


Blackberry 


Wineberry TAX 


Mulberry Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover 
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or MODERN MOTHER- 


The new SATIN-FINISH Tangee Nat- 
ural gives you all you’ve everlonged 
for in a lipstick...whatever your 
age or whatever your complexion. 


says Constance Lift Habu 


Head of the House of Tangee, Makers 
of the World’s Most Famous Lipstick 


“APPLY the new SATIN-FINISH Tangee 
A Natural and you'll see how this 
remarkable cosmetic gives to each just 
what she wants most in a lipstick. It 
actually changes color as you stroke it 
on your lips—from orange in the stick 
until your own shade of blus': rose is 
produced. Not too moist, yet not too dry 
—the new SATIN-FINISH Tangee Natural 
Lipstick gives your lips a softer, smooth- 
er sheen than youever dreamed possible?’ 
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WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 
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and whisked Julie up to her room, and Tracy 


| and Rosa, chattering excitedly, dragged Rich- 
| ard off to the kitchen for a cup of hot cocoa 


and to dry off before the stove. Their father 
came in after them, and the story “ the after- 
noon’s adventure had to be told to an au- 
dience of three. 

It turned cut, in the course of the telling, 


|that Uncle Abner was an acquaintance of 
| Richard’s Cousin Joh , and so, an hour later, 


when Julie came down to join them—wearing 
for the first time the red dress Mum had 


made her to go with the red windbreaker-—- 


she found they were all friends. 

“Richard was actually proposing to go 
back in this blizzard and camp out in those 
cold ruins,” Uncle Abner told her indignant- 
ly, laying a hand on the boy’s shoulder. “But 
Tracy and Rosa and I have made him see rea- 
son. After saving your life, too, Julie, my 
dear. And as it happens, we really need an- 
other pair of hands to help with the tree to- 
night. Mother made an extra mince pie, as 
if she’d had advance information that com- 
pany was coming, and the turkey is an extra 


MERRILY SHE 


not enough to wear them down—and just for 
this one time.” 

Em muttered unhappily, “But they're not 
broken to drive.” 

“They will be,” Kip promised tersely, “by 
the time you get back from Lathrops’ with 
the hammock.”’ 

Pinto said, as he helped Em hitch the 
mules to the buckboard, “Some school, that 
must be up there, to make you and Kip so 
cussed polite to each other. I been feelin’ 
cold and icy all day—need some of them 
sizzlin’ names you used to call each other, 
to warm things up.” 

As Em drove the rutted road to the Slash 
T, she thought of Windy Lathrop. And to 
think of Windy, the glutton, the braggart, 
was to smile. The Lathrop children \.ere all 
grown up now and in homes * the’r own, 


| except Windy. Paw Lathrop, whose instinct 


had always been more for horse trad: g than 
ranching, was seldom home. Unly Maw 
Lathrop and Windy and the hired help lived 
on the old Slash T. 

Em kept expecting to see Windy emerge 
from his bunkhouse, or from the corrals. But 
no Windy. She knocked loudly at the door 
before Maw Lathrop opened it. When she 
came, Em had an uncomfortable feeling ‘at 
she had been crying. 

After their greetings, Em said, ‘Thought 
you were coming up to visit your old friend, 
Mattie, who lives at Aggies?” 

“She’s been writin’, askin’ me to. Maybe 


| I will now—maybe I will one of these days.” 


Em told her errand, that she had come to 


| borrow the hammock so they could take Uncle 
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THE NIGHT before CHRISTMAS 


big one this year. We'll need help with that, 
too.” 

The stove glowed as red as Julie’s new 
dress, and the fragrance of evergreens, hot 
mince meat, and the warm, thick smell of bay- 
berry candles burning, filled the big, bright 
kitchen. Julie perched on the arm of her un- 
cle’s chair, wave of happiness sweeping 
over her, flooding away the last aching vestige 
of her homesickness. 

“I think I'm going to be crazy about 
Vermont,” she said suddenly, conviction in 
her voice. 


“It's a nice State,” her uncle admitted, 
twinkling. 

“May I say ‘’Twas the Night Before 
Christ... ;’?” she asked him with a new, wist- 


ful gravity. “I always did at home. I 
couldn’t do it, Uncle, if I weren’t truly and 
honestly happy.” 

He put his arm about her affectionately. 
“Do, my dear.” 

She smiled down at him. How sweet they 
all were to her, her uncle, her aunt, her little 
cousins—and Richard Oliver. Confidently she 
began to repeat the familiar lines of Clement 
Moore's beloved poem, “Twas the night 
before Christmas. ..... 


RODE ALONG 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 








Haze to their own college town for whatever 
medical attention he would need after the 
bullet grazing. As she and Maw Lathrop 
tugged to pull the rolled-up hammock down 
from the rafters in the storeroom, she asked, 
“Where's Windy, Maw? He could help me 
load this in the buckboard.” 

The old lady's face contorted. 
gone,” she choked, and 
checked apron to cry into. 

Em patted her plump shoulders. Maw 
Lathrop sobbed, “We had words and he said 
—he said he was tired being tied to my 
apron strings. I never thought but what he'd 
come right back when he got good and 
hungry.” 

The story came out. Three nights ago Maw 
Lathrop had baked her very special angel food 
cake to send in to the church supper at Buffalo 
Tork, ¢-1d Windy came in after she was in 
bed and— 

“And ate it,” Em finished the sentence. 

“Every bite,” nodded Maw Lathrop. 

“He'll be back,” assured Em. “No one 
else could ever cook enough for Windy.” 

“That's what I thought at first. But he 
sneaked back in the night and took all his 
clothes from the bunkhouse—that is, his 
show-off cowboy clothes. He's been talkin’ 
about goin’ to Hollywood.” 

Em trotted the mules back to the Flying 
Crow. Kip had figured that if they started 
with Uncle Haze right after dinner at noon, 
they ought to make Aggies late Sunday night. 

What a hurrying, worrying, heart-twisting 


“Windy’s 
reached for her 
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day this was! Pinto came out to unhook the 
mules and reported, ‘“Kip’s hard at it. You'd 
ought've seen his bay stand up on his hind 
feet and reach for the sky, and then he went 
in reverse and stood on his front feet—and 
| never saw so many pieces of wood and 
harness flying by.” 

“What about Pal o’ Mine?” Em asked 
breathlessly. 

“He ain’t budged an inch. He’s still 
a-standin’ there with his head all but draggin’ 
on the ground. I’ve seen broncs go heart- 
broke before—just like harness was shackles. 
No, sir, all Kip’s fancy language or snapping 
the whip can’t budge him.” 

Em fled to the spot where the two horses 
were hitched to the breaking cart. It was a 
sharp thrust of pain to see Pal o’ Mine, the 
high-headed, standing in trembling, head- 
hanging humiliation. She flared out, “Kip 
O'Malley, even if you are the big he-man of 
the West, as Daphne tells you, don’t you dare 
touch your whip to Pal.” 

Kip handed her the reins with hurt dignity. 

I never touched your horse. You finish up 
this job to suit yourself.” 

Em thought unhappily, “He's comparing 
me to Daphne, and thinking how much nicer 
she is to have around.” 

She lifted Pal’s drooping head, smoothed 
back the forelock caught under the bridle’s 
strap. “Pal o’ Mine,” she explained gently, 
“we're not doing this because we think you're 
only fit for a wagon horse. But we have to. 
I'd yank the harness right off you and never 
let them put it on you, if it wasn’t for Uncle 
Haze. You'll have to understand and help 
us out. Come on, Pal—I’ll lead you.” 

Kip had disappeared into the barn and 
Pinto picked up the reins. While he flicked 
them over the backs of the two novices, Em 
tugged gently on Pal o’ Mine’s bridle. “Come 
on, Pal—come on!" The horse took a shaky 
step, bewildered by the weight that rested 
on his shoulders, not his back. He was wet 
with sweat, trembling with nervousness. Em 
encouraged him tenderly, “Come on, Pal— 
down to the watering trough!” 

Slowly, jerkily, Pal o' Mine and _ the 
Bunker Bay walked in harness until they 
reached the watering trough. They were 
“broke to drive.” But Em, smoothing back 
the light, glinting mane of her sorrel's wet 
neck, could scarcely keep her tears back. 

She expected some resistance from Uncle 
Haze, when she broke the news to him that 
they'd decided it would be better if they took 
him up to the hospital. “We have to go 
back to Aggies anyway, so we might as well 
take you along.”” “And then,” Em was think- 
ing to herself, “you'll be safe from this 
prowling assailant that shoots at a sleeping 
man. 

“All right, Em, all right, if it'll make you 
feel easier,” Uncle Haze agreed. “I'll go 
along and let your doctor fix up my leg ac- 
cording to Hoyle, and then I'll head right 
back. Can't leave Pinto to wrestle that herd 
of cows and calves alone.” 

(To be continued) 





BE A REGISTERED 
GIRL SCOUT 


and help your country win the war! 
Be sure that your membership dues 
are paid, and that your name is re- 
corded at National Headquarters. Ad- 
dress Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York, New York. 
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feel like the Forgotten (irl ? 


' HE gang’s off for a slick sleigh 


ride and does anybody wave 
your way? You're just a window 
watcher, forlorn and forgotten! 
Next morning Judy says what 
fun it was, why weren’t you there? 
And you wail, “Just my luck... 
everything seems to happen on the 
wrong day!” 
No sympathy from Judy! “Don’t be a 
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creep on account of a calendar!” she says. 
“How'd you expect to be Number-One 
girl when you turn down dates?” 
Then she tells you how to keep going... 
stay in the fun. Drive the horses while the 
h rest are chasing the sleigh. Brew the cocoa 
/ when the others flounder through drifts. 
“Of course, comfort’s the main thing,” 
she tells you. “The whole world looks brighter 
when you're comfortable. That’s why 
most girls choose Kotex Sanitary Napkins.” 


Be Number-One Girl Every Day 


So now the forgotten girl can forget what day 


\ 


fa 


of the month it is! 

You've discovered how different Kotex is from 
pads that only “feel” soft at first touch. Because Kotex 
is made in soft folds, so it’s naturally less bulky .. . 

more comfortable ... made to stay soft while wearing. 

Then there’s a special “safety shield” for 
extra protection. Plus something you never even realized 
| existed! Those flat, pressed ends of Kotex 
| that don’t show. To think how you used to worry! 

So now you're Janey-on-the-spot all the time! Now you 
know why more girls choose Kotex 
than all other brands of pads put together! 


Keep going in comfort 
—~with KOTEX*! 













HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW about staying in the fun on “those 
days”? Learn your do’s and re the bright new booklet 
“As One Girl To Another”... pick up tips on social contacts, 
good grooming... everything! Mail your name and address 
quick, to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. AG-12, Chicago, for a copy FREE! 
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Gor a Comfy Christmas 


Smart Santa gives a girl just what she likes— 
a snugly warm robe, slick tailored pajamas. 



















Luxury in Corduroy—a Robe that’s 
velvety soft and cosily warm to charm 
a girl’s heart. The flattering jade-green 
color and wide flaring skirt are glamour 
details she'll love. Sizes 12-20. 

8-405 .. . $6.85 


Matching Scuffs to indulge 
A Aye ' L_L SF frosty toes have a shimmering 


oy — 4 
SS SSS — uff of brushed rayon. Sizes 
. Ss or LA cuff of brushed rayon. Sizes 
SSS = 


= 3-8 (no half sizes). 5-722...$1.75 
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Brownie wants Pajamas styled just like 
big Sister’s, and carefully made of long 
wearing percale in daffodil yellow, with 
brown piping. Sizes 8-12. 8-414... $1.95 





The charming and practical Housecoat 
is beautifully tailored with a wrap- 
around flared skirt and fitted waist. 
Deep revers smartly striped in green 
and white accent the fine, crisp percale 
in palm green. Sizes 12-20.8-415...$2.75 





Pajamas in the popular butcher boy 
fashion are attractive and comfortable 
in cut. The full trousers have elastic 
in back and the fine, palm green per- 
cale is piped in white. Sizes are small, 
medium, large and extra large. 

8-410 . . . $2.75 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC.—National Equipment Service 


New York Office Retail Shop Branch Office 
155 East 44th Street 30 Rockefeller Plaza 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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RODDY McDOWALL 
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mmbed Liverpool for three days, but finally 
they stopped and the ship, the Scythia, sailed 
for America and had an uneventful passage 
through the dangerous waters. 

When the family—Mrs. McDowall, Vir- 
and Roddy—reached New York, they 
had only forty-two dollars because of the war 
restrictions which prevented them from bring- 
ng more money out of England. New York 

med big and frightening to these war 
refugees and life looked pretty desperate. 
They went the round of the Studio offices, 
hut no one gave Roddy Finally the 
day came when there was only one dollar left, 


uinia, 


any job, 


ind on that day they visited the offices of 
Twentieth Century-Fox. It happened that 
the Studio was looking for a boy to play 
Huw in How Green Was My Valley, and 
fortunately someone remembered  Roddy’s 
English films. He was given a test and the 


film was sent to Hollywood. William Wyler, 
who was to direct the film, telephoned Mrs. 
McDowall to come West for more tests, and 
then came days and days before the camera 
until Roddy the important 
role and given a seven years’ contract. So at 
last the little family a livelihood 
and Roddy was on his way to become a movie 
star in Hollywood. 

Roddy McDowall doesn't look at all as one 
might imagine a movie star might look. One 
day, when I saw him on the set of The Pied 
Piper wearing a black and muddy smock, 
long black stockings, and shoes caked with 
dirt, his face smudged and his hair tousled, I 
thought, “Well, Roddy is certainly playing 
for realism."” But while Roddy was dirty that 
day because it was necessary in the play, he 
is never the type of dressed-up matinee idol 


was chosen for 


was assured 


we sometimes imagine movie stars to be. He 
is much too normal a boy for that. His hair 
is usually tousled. His eyes are big and 


brown and always sparkling with interest in 
an exciting world. He talks fast and intensely, 
always on the verge of 
some wonderful new discovery, and somchow 
he inspires others to believe it, too. He is a 
friendly, eager person. He likes people and 
shows his interest in everyone. He has stacks 
of magazines which he reads and rereads, and 
he sends many back to his friend in England, 
a boy with whom he once went to 
President Roosevelt is one of his heroes and 
when his mother gets her final citizenship 
papers, he will automatically become an 
American, too. He looks forward to voting 


1} , 
as though he were 


school. 


some day. 

He says that he is not very good at ath- 
letics, but he began to play football as soon 
as he became scttled here. Unfortunately, he 
knocked out a front tooth. He was making a 
picture at the time, and the Studio officials 
put a ban on the game temporarily. They had 
to have a false tooth made to fill in the no- 
ticeable gap 

Roddy is not tall and he says his friends 
in England always beat him at sports, but that 
he likes games just the same. When he came 
to America he bought a bicycle and rode 
around the Studio until he rode down a pro- 
duction manager. He fully expected to be 
fired at once, but Mr. Silvers must have re- 
membered his own first days on a bike for 
he only picked himself up, grunted, and for- 
gave the boy. 

Now Roddy is on a Western ranch, making 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ADICRAFT CATA 
we Weaving, basket-making materi- 


als, hand looms, reed, cane, pine needles, 
leather, tools, books. Send for free 
Handicraft re 


HAMMETT 
“kendall Square, 








284 Main St., Mass. 





co. 
Cambridge, 


There's no finer gift than Northlands—the skis that win 
most contests and are recommended by most experts. 
Superior woods, newer designs and superb craftsman- 
ship make them the world's finest skis. 
SEND 10c FOR NORTHLAND'S SKI MANUAL 
Edited by Hannes Schneider. 48 pages— 82 illustrations. 
Or write for FREE folder, HOW TO SKI 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's largest ski manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
s. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 

Pins, $Sc up. Write today for free catalog. 
Dept. 6, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.¥. Y. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 











CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. | 





He’s firing telephone wire at a Zero ! 


| Tus fighter plane, with its six wing guns spit- 
| ting fire, uses up enough copper every minute 
| to make several miles of telephone wire. 
That’s the right use for copper right now—and 
it’s the reason why we can’t put up new wire to 
take care of all the extra calls that war demands. 
Right now telephone lines are flooded with 
war calls. When you use the telephone, remember 
to talk as briefly as possible. And it’s a good 
tule these days to use the telephone only when 
you really need to. 
This is one of the ways you can help to do 
your part for your country. 


Bell Telephone System 
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BORN TO BATTLE 


Americans are making a start at under- 
standing the Japanese, but still. have a long 
way to go. That's the gist of what keen ob- 
servers of Nippon have been telling us. True, 
the Japanese living in our midst have not 
seemed notably mysterious. Great numbers of 
the more than a hundred thousand Japanese 
and Japanese-Americans now confined to the 
resettlement areas in our Far West have 
seemed likeable, understandable, trustworthy. 
Doubtless a big majority of them are as loyal 
to America as they appear. But these have 
long since fallen into step with the American 
rhythm of thought and action. What of the 
“undiluted” Japanese in Japan? Specifically, 
what sort of man is the average Jap soldier? 

When the century we're living in was much 
younger, great numbers of Americans thought 
of him as a member of a romantic race which 
lived idyllically in a land of cherry trees grow- 
ing around a neatly symmetrical snow-peak. 





Now we're more apt to think he resembles 
the frankly imaginative sketch our artist has 
made for this column. Neither conception 
comes very close to the real Jap soldier. 
Physically, the real Jap fighting man offers 
a sharp contrast to the tall, slim American 
you're likely to see in a uniform of the U.S.A. 
He stands less than five feet three inches in 
height, weighs only about a hundred and six- 
teen pounds, Squat, stolid-faced, broad across 
the hips, with a trunk disproportionately long 
and a uniform soiled by use, he’s hardly one’s 
ideal of a soldierly figure. Yet this small, un- 
soldierly-looking fellow is hard as nails. Ac 
cording to our military observers, he can ac- 
complish things that the fighting men of any 
other nation would find hard to do. On a 
meager diet of rice and raw fish, he can march 
some fifty miles in a twenty-four-hour day, 
and this with a full pack on his shoulders. 
His fortitude and endurance are no acci 
dent. They're the result of as rigorous a mili- 
tary conditioning as can be found anywhere on 
earth. His training began at the age of six, 
when he and his little fellow students strapped 
on small knapsacks and goose-stepped around 
and around their school, singing patriotic 
songs. By twelve, he had a light rifle, a uni- 





By Latrobe Carroll 


form with brass buttons, and was taking part 
in annual maneuvers in which light field guns 
were moved from place to place and hand 
grenades were thrown. 

At fifteen, this Japanese boy was joining in 
bayonet charges and hurling smoke bombs. 
At sixteen, he and his friends were demon- 
strating tank tactics by driving papier-maché 
tanks. Three years later, he was helping to 
dig trenches, to string barbed wire. Forced 
marches of twenty-five miles a day, with rifle 
and pack, were common in his life. 

So much for the physical training. The 
contrast between the two soldiers—Japanese 
and American—-is even more striking when it 
comes to the content of their minds. The in- 
dividualistic, freedom-loving mental slant typi- 
cal of the American fighter would bewilder 
his Japanese opponent. In Nippon, ideas are 
stamped out like coins by propagandists work- 
ing according to the rules of “Thought Con- 
trol.””. By Thought Control, the Japanese mean 
direction of the public mind. 

Who supervises Thought Control? The 
fanatical military faction which for many 
years has been in the saddle in Nippon. This 
faction has seized upon and exploited many 
ancient Japanese beliefs. For instance, the 
conviction—now held openly by about ninety- 
five per cent of the population—that the Em- 
peror is in the direct line of descent from the 
Sun Goddess, and that every Japanese is de- 
scended from the gods. From this divine ori- 
gin, say the men who direct Thought Control, 
there has come a ‘‘divine mission’’"—Japan’s 
mission to rule the world. 

The Thought Control group has been busi- 
ly filling the brain of the average Japanese 
soldier with “Right Ideas.” Years ago, he 
used to like Americans. That was before the 
“Mobilizers of Minds” told him the United 
States should be classed with China and Great 
Britain as enemies opposed to Japan's divine 
mission. They told him, too, at the start of 
the Chino-Japanese war, that Japan must 
invade China in order to ‘defend’ herself 
They've taken good care not to let him know 
that Nippon suffered defeats in the Coral Sea, 
at Midway Island, and in the initial battles 
off the Solomon Islands. 

Joseph Grew, our former ambassador to 
Japan, knows this typical Nipponese fighter. 
He has warned us again and again that the 
Japanese are tough, smart, so fanatical that 
they can be brought to earth only through ut- 
ter defeat in battle. Once they are routed, 
though, the fall to earth should be a hard one. 
Descendants of gods, led by an emperor-god, 
can hardly lose without losing their belief in a 
divine origin. Once such disillusionment 
starts. Japan's tenacious morale and her co- 
lossal mvth may well collapse together. 
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STEP WITH THE TIMES 


FOES TOO SMALL TO SHOOT 


“An army travels on its stomach.” True— 
but not true enough. The fuller truth is that 
an army travels on its general health. Good 
food—plenty of it—is only one factor. 

Our fighting men are now going to strange 
corners of the earth where their health is at- 
tacked by strange enemies, who are after their 
blood quite literally. Huge leeches, tree-dwell- 
ing mosquitoes, death-dealing lice are some 
of them. 

Our Medicai Intelligence Division, bear- 
ing the insignia sketched in this column, ts 
spying out these enemies and learning how 
to combat them. Since any remote part of the 
earth may, in the future, be a field of battle, 
the whole globe is the field of study. 

Here are some of the odd but important 
facts discovered. In Trinidad, there are quan- 
tities of immortelle trees. This sounds harm- 
less enough, but it isn’t. A certain air plant 
has a way of attaching itself to the immortelle 
tree. The air plant grows a cup. This cup, 
when full of water, attracts the anopheline 
female mosquito, which lays eggs there. Re- 
sult: more anopheline mosquitoes injecting 
malaria. To prevent the spread of this disease 
to our Army posts, workers were sent ahead 
to cut down the trees and so destroy the 
plants. 

In Burma there are leeches so large and so 
thirsty that they can weaken a soldier by the 
amount of blood they can quite painlessly 
suck. Our men are told, “If you knock them 
off, their heads will stay under your skin and 
start an infection. Touch them with the hot 





end of a lighted cigarette and they will drop 
off.”’ 

In North Africa our soldiers are warned 
against scorpions, which have a way of dozing 
in empty shoes. In tsetse-fly-infested regions, 
they are taught the use of arsenical drugs to 
prevent sleeping sickness. 

Rockefeller Foundation scientists have in- 
structed our Army in the use of a spray, in 
homes in India where mosquitoes buzz, with 
the result that our men, in temperatures of 
over a hundred degrees—a hundred and twen- 
ty-five, at times-—have a record of hospital 
admissions no more numerous than among 
our forces here at home. 
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DISNEY GETS INTO THE FIGHT 


The Walt Disney studios have enlisted for 
the duration About ninety per cent of their 
total output is now Government-ordered proj- 
ects with a win-the-war aim. The new, propa- 
ganda-type films are made for Uncle Sam at 
cost. They bring in no monetary profits. 

Our enemies know that Disney and his 
merry men” wield magic pens. Before the 
present war, Mickey Mouse and other Disney 
characters were well known and well loved 
in Italy and Germany. Under the name of 
Miki Kuchi, Mickey is said to have been the 
most popular figure in Japan, next to the 
Emperor! 

In Hollywood, which is giving its best for 
victory, Disney is a natural leader. His stu- 
dios are splendidly equipped to instruct and 
to inspire. Industrial and defense processes 
which seem complicated if explained in text- 
books, ordinary drawings, or lectures, be- 
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come clear when presented as animated pic- 
tures. Im many cases you can see through 
them—literally. 

The first of the new efforts by Disney 
draftsmen was made about nineteen months 
ago. It resulted in a film called Four Meth- 
ods of Flush Riveting. Ordered originally by 
the Lockheed Airplane Company, it proved 
an educational success. 

Next, the Canadian Film Board asked for 
four “shorts” to help in the Canadian War 
Savings drive, and for a military training film 
called Stop That Tank. 

On the day following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, our Navy asked Disney for a number 
of films on identification of warships and 
planes. Later the Navy requested films to 
train fliers to understand weather conditions, 
films that would help teach them difficult air 
maneuvers. The Army followed suit by ask- 
ing for some similar movies. 

Early this year our Treasury Department 
ordered The New Spirit, the short which 
showed Donald Duck making out his income 
tax. And the Department of Agriculture told 
Disney to go ahead with a series for its food 
drive. 

In addition, the Disney Studios are helping 
the good neighbor spirit with short films 
about South America. To gather material, 
Disney and some of his leading artists trav- 
eled through many Latin American lands. 
Donald, that embittered duck, has a réle in 
some of these shorts. 

Moreover, Disney and his helpers have 
been busily designing and painting insignia 
for the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces. The 
first of these emblems showed a grim-eyed 
mosquito riding a torpedo. Designed for our 
mosquito fleet of torpedo boats, it made such 
a hit that pleas poured into the Disney offices, 
Would Mr. Disney and his associates design 
insignia for big guns, mine sweepers, war- 
ships, tanks, bombers, fighter planes? They 
would and did. 

The Axis powers belittle Disney's efforts. 
But it’s certain that they would be smugly 
Pleased if Disney were on their side instead 
of squarely against them. 
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ONLY the BEST /r ou Brother! Say 4oan+May 


THIS PICTURE OF BUD IN 
HIS UNIFORM NEEDS A 
REAL FRAME! 
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VICTORY OU 
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“Patuclic i 
PICTURE FRAMES: 


GET THIS GREAT OUTFIT! IT'S FUN 
TO PAINT THE FINE GLASS FRAMES 
IN BEAUTIFUL RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
DESIGNS.. AND SO EASY! THEN YOU 
HAVE KNOCKOUT PICTURE FRAMES 
FOR THOSE BEST-LOVED PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF BROTHER, DAD, “BOY FRIEND, ETC. 
IN THE SERVICE. AND DON'T FORGET 
YOUR FAVORITE NURSES, WAACS, AND 
WAVES, TOO! BY SELLING EXTRA 
FRAMES YOU PAY FOR SET AND 
MAKE A PROFIT. EVERYBODY NEEDS.. 
EVERYBODY WANTS VICTORY FRAMES! 


AT YOUR DEALERS © 


GET VICTORY FRAME OUTFIT AT LOCAL DEPT, 

STORE, CHAIN, VARIETY OR DRUG STORE. iF 

THEY CAN'T SUPPLY, SEND $128 FOR COM- 

PLETE SET POSTPAID. BE SURE TO MENTION 

THIS MAGAZINE. WRITE my 
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AMERICAN 
TOY AND . 

FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


733 S.LA SALLE St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIT I HAVE 
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OUTFIT INCLUDES. 
4 GLASS FRAMES with DESIGNS . 
3 JARS OF PAINT 4 EASELS... 
2 BINDING ROLLS 
4 COLOR PORTRAITS 


1 BRUSH ... 
4 BACKINGS . 


















We are headquarters for art and craft J 

leathers, lacings, tools and acces- 

\ sories. Catalog, sample instruc- 

tion pamphlet and sample color 

card of Tooling Calfskins FREE. 

Send 5c for mailing. 
WILDER & COMPANY 

Established 1877 
1038 Crosby St., Dept. AG-122, Chicage 





FRE 


25,000 books of all pub- 
sishers listed in our 48th 





Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1943 catalog, ‘“‘Bargains in Books.’’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 217 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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BUY 
SAVE M 


ARN 


7 FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 





Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 


BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine | 






Youngster 
to Marine 


Keeping ’em Fit on BATTLESHIPS 


Sailors, Soldiers and Marines are enjoy- 
Ing this healthful recreation, because 
“CHICAGO” Roller Skates are in the 
Army and Navy now—"“Keeping ‘em 
Physically Fit”. 


We are now serving Uncle Sam 100%, so 
care for your roller skates until VICTORY 
is WON, when “CHICAGOS"” the world’s 
finest will again be available. 

Sidewalk - Rink - Dancing - Trick 

and Professional Roller Skates 





CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 


Winner of WORLD'S Records for over 40 years 
4428 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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He's coming to thrill the millions 
Americans who know that 














with BOB NOLAN and the 
SONS OF THE PIONEERS 
RUTH TERRY 
Walter Catlett 


William Haade 


Choral Arrangements by Hall Johnson 
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and Smiley BURNETTE 
with 
George “Gabby” HAYES 


Paul Harvey 
4| Edmund McDonald Leigh Whipper 


and the HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 
\ Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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» WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,’ New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


RANDOM HARVEST. James Hilton's novel of 
the amnesia victim of the last War who suddenly 
regains his memory, only to be tortured by the 
utter loss of any recollection concerning the 
three years when he had lived another life, has 
been given more than satisfactory screen treat- 
ment. Telling the story chronologically, so that 
the audience knows what Rainier himself cannot 
recall, has not lessened the suspense though the 
novel’s surprise ending is lacking. This is more 
than made up for by the heightened interest in 
the love story of Paula (Greer Garson) and 
Smithy, later Rainier (Ronald Colman.) Ronald 
Colman is uncannily convincing as a man haunted 
by wisps of memory and builds a characterization 
different from his usual suave screen personality. 
Greer Garson, too, succeeds in shedding the as- 
sured mantel of ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ and makes Paula 
an impulsive, warm-hearted show girl who is later 
capable of great selflessness. To follow the chang- 
ing fortunes of these two is engrossing entertain- 
ment. Of the excellent supporting cast, Susan 
Peters, as Kitty, gives a stand-out performance. 
(MGM) 


Good 


YOU WERE NEVER LOVELIER. You may 
grow a little impatient waiting for Fred Astaire 
and Rita Hayworth to dance while the story is 
getting under way, but you'll be amply rewarded 
when they do. You may not welcome the dis- 
closure, either, that the plot is the familiar one 
about the father who insists on marrying his 
daughters off chronologically, and that the elder 
one refuses to be courted. But you'll not really 
mind, for the family is a charming South Amer- 
ican one, with Adolphe Menjou and Barbara 
Brown playing Papa and Mama with delicate skill. 
Also Fred is at his most dapper as the North Amer- 
ican who wins Rita, and she lives up to the title. 
There are several Jerome Kern songs, and Xavier 
Cugat and his orchestra are good both musically 
and as additions to the comedy. (Col.) 


SEVEN DAYS LEAVE. Victor Mature has to 
win Lucille Ball during a furlough from the Army, 
or forfeit an inheritance. The slight story is 
bolstered with really funny episodes which bring 
in performances of two radio shows (Truth or 
Consequences with Ralph Edwards, and The 
Court of Missing Heirs), the playing of both 
Freddy Martin's and Les Brown's orchestras, sev- 
eral singers and dancers, and the amusing per- 
sonalities of the Great Gildersleeve and Peter 
Lind Hayes. (RKO) 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 
This is Mrs. Wiggs and her geographically named 
brood just as you remember them. It is a period 
piece, as outmoded as ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” but 
we loved it. The acting, settings, costumes, dia- 
logue, the way the story is told, are old-fashioned 
—but Fay Bainter’s luminous performance as Mrs. 
Wiggs lends timelessness to the film. Vera Vague 
and Hugh Herbert clown a bit too much and not 
always in good taste. (Para. ) 


FANGS OF THE WILD. Rin Tin Tin, Jr., will 
capture the hearts of youthful audiences as once 
his grandfather, the original dog star, did. In 
this homey picture he helps State Police catch 
burglars molesting a silver fox farm. (Astor) 


NORTHWEST RANGERS. Two boys whose 
parents meet violent deaths on their adjoining 
claims are brought up by a Canadian Mountie 
(Jack Holt). They both revere their benefactor 
but Blackie (James Craig) has gambling in his 
blood and runs off to make his way by his wits. 
The other (William Lundigan) patterns his life 
on Holt's and becomes a member of the Mounted 
Police. In young manhood their paths cross again 
with Blackie on the wrong side of the law. The 
plot is familiar, but the acting, staging, and tempo 
of the film have a finish which makes the picture 
an unusually enjoyable action drama. (MGM) 


WAR DOGS. A timely and highly informative 
film on the training of dogs for combat duty. The 
story is touching, too, for Billy Lee is an engaging 
young actor and gains your sympathy in his efforts 


For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 


to help his father, a shell-shocked World War 
veteran, find a place to be useful in the war 
effort at home while his dog represents the family 
at the fighting front. (Mono.) 


THUNDER BIRDS. Filmed in Technicolor at 
Thunder Bird Field where student pilots from 
China, Great Britain, and the U. S. are receiving 
training, this has rich pictorial interest. The 
Arizona countryside is truly beautiful as are the 
various uniforms and planes shown. The story of 
two flyers (Preston Foster, John Sutton) in love 
with the same girl (Gene Tierney) is less im- 
portant than the dignified handling of this air 
drama. (Fox) 


SMITH OF MINNESOTA. The dramatic haz- 
ards usually encountered when gridiron heroes 
are asked to play themselves on the screen have 
been evercome in this film by the intelligent and 
simple device of having Bruce Smith actually be 
his own modest self instead of a fictionized char- 
acter. The story is that of the Smith family and 
tells of the family devotion, clean living, and love 
of the sport which go into the making of an All- 
American star. The Smiths are a fun-loving, rec- 
ognizable American family, the kind we'd like 
the world to know better. The acting isn’t of 
the best, though the professionals are less good 
than the amateurs. But it is encouraging when a 
producer will sacrifice plot for believable char- 
acterization. Actually, there isn’t a swelled- 
head in the film and, although there are some fine 
football scenes, aobody’s honor is saved by a 
touch-down in the last minute of play! (Col.) 


RED RIVER ROBIN HOOD. Tim Holt and 
Cliff Edwards halt raiding land grabbers in an 
above average Western. (RKO) 


JACARE. Frank (Bring-’Em-Back-Alive) Buck 
speaks the commentary for this splendidly photo- 
graphed film of hunting wild animals in the 
Amazon River Valley, though the expedition was 
made by James Dannaldson. In addition to the 
animals pictured and the exciting adventure, we 
get a real sense of what the jungle is like. There's 
a note of neighborliness, too, in Frank Buck's 
talk, which is timely and well done. (U.A.) 


ROAD TO MOROCCO, THE. It seems almost 
wasteful, with fun at a premium these days, to 
have Bing Crosby and Bob Hope together again in 
one of their hilarious ‘‘Road’’ films, especially 
since this is even more amusing than the first two. 
If the picture has any plot (and the characters in- 
terrupt now and then to assure you that it 
hasn't) it is a burlesque of the Valentino Sheik 
films, with Dorothy Lamour as the rescued Prin- 
cess. The mock ship explosions at the beginning 
and end of the film are in poor taste in the light of 
today’s happenings, but the picture as a whole is 
the sort of light-hearted, really funny entertain- 
ment which we all need. (Para.) 


NAVY COMES THROUGH, THE. Pat 
O'Brien, George Murphy, and a large cast portray 
the crew of a merchant vessel carrying the goods 
to England through sub-infested waters. A sus- 
penseful and informative film on the heroic work 
of our neglected Merchant Marine. (RKO) 


HENRY ALDRICH, EDITOR. It's quite a feat 
to get Henry (Jimmy Lydon) in and out of trouble 
and yet keep him innocent, but the script writers 
succeed even better than usual in this film. If 
only the school he attends had some suggestion of 
reality! (Para.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Good 


SEVEN DAYS LEAVE 

MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
FANGS OF THE WILD 
NORTHWEST RANGERS 

WAR DOGS 

THUNDER BIRDS . 

SMITH OF MINNESOTA 

RED RIVER ROBIN HOOD 
JACARE 

THE ROAD TO MOROCCO 
THE NAVY COMES THROUGH 
HENRY ALDRICH, EDITOR 
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RODDY McDOW ALL 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 
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a film of the book, My Friend Flicka. He had 
to learn to ride first, because it is a story 
bout a boy who loved horses more than 
anything else. Roddy had read the book and 
iked it so much that he asked at the Studio 
f it could not be filmed. The story was pur- 
chased and Roddy is to play the boy. When I 
last saw him, he was full of excitement over 

He had a statue of a beautiful little horse 
in the table in his Beverly Hills home and he 
said, “This is Flicka. Isn't she a beauty?” 
One could see he was going to love every 
minute of making the picture. I wonder if he 
ever thinks how strange it is that, in so short 
1 time, he has become so Americanized that 
he is to play a boy on a ranch? Nothing 
could be more American than a Western 
ranch story. It is a far cry from those days, 
not so long ago, when Roddy was a refugee 
from war-torn Europe. 

Mr. McDowall joined the English Merchant 
Marine after his family left. Now he travels 
back and forth from England to America in 
that most dangerous and yet unspectacular 
phase of war work. Occasionally he comes 
into San Pedro, California, and gets to Beverly 
Hills to see his family. Not long ago he was 
honored for gallantry in saving the crew of a 
torpedoed vessel in the Atlantic, and he was 
given leave to fly to Los Angeles. Roddy 
thinks his father the bravest man he knows, 
and I am sure no one has a greater right to 
be proud. 

When the war is over, let us hope that the 
family will be reunited here, for I feel sure 
Roddy will want to live here always as an 
American citizen. 





Rules for the 
“NAME-YOUR-OWN' 
COMICS CONTEST 


The girl who submits the most appropri- 
ate title for this month’s “Name-Your- 
Own” Comic on page 46 will receive a 


BOOK as a prize. 


The title must fit the picture. Brevity 
will be a point in favor of any title. 
Each competitor may send as many titles 
as she chooses, but please print the titles 
on separate slips of paper and include 
with each title, on the same slip of paper, 
your name, address, age, and date. When 
a title submitted by more than one per- 
son proves to be the winner, the prize 
goes to the entry received first. Address 
your entries to the “Name-Your-Own” 
Comics Editor, c/o THe AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


You do not have to be a subscriber to 
enter the contest. Entries must be mailed 
by December fifteenth. The winners will 
be announced in the February issue. 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six week‘s 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
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YOUR GIFT CAN BRING 
Twelve Christmases! 


Solve your Gift Problem by waving the 
wand of your imagination! Stretch 
your Christmas money so you can buy ¢ 
some War Stamps from Uncle Sam and 
still give gifts that will thrill your girl 
friends! Give a full year’s sub- 
scription to your favorite mag- 
azine, American Girl—fill out 
the coupon now—use another 
sheet of paper if you like. 
You can send as many gifts of 
American Girl as you please 
—and when you order two or more the 
gifts cost only $1 each! Mail today. Be 
sure to say if you want us to mail a card 
to the recipient saying it is your gift! 





















USE THE COUPON! 


to order gift subscriptions at the 
special money saving gift rate. 






one-year Gift 


$ 
Subscriptions..... 2 aa 
3 for $3—4 for $4 <_ : 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, ’ 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Single subscription, $1.50 


Enclosed is $......20 . Send my gift subscription 
for one year 
NOW—before 
the price goes up! itis cvdiscaecuse eee Sey ee ieakmaale 
These special rates are good 
that, the price goes up. A one- SIRS i ikdknsicnudéseucsntinscnisebatennanee 


year subscription will cost $2. [) send card 
So really, your gift will double 
in value—as well as give you 
a saving right now, that you can 
use for so many other things. 
For every subscription, we'll 
send a beautiful personal greet- 
img card, announcing your gift. 


[] send card 
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Don’t put it off. Enter your EN ck dnd rawkndenddnaekdnesicdisens een 
gift subscriptions now—to be 
sure that there is no delay or 
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One of the many beautiful photographs from 
Edwin Way Teale’s book, “Near Horizons” 
With fewer expensive presents and 

perhaps not quite so many courses for 
Christmas dinner, here again is the holiday 
season, bringing with it many good books to 
read and to treasure long after Christmas has 
passed. Erick Berry's Hudson Frontier (Ox- 
ford, $2.50) is a story of Albany in 1664 
when the city, founded by the Dutch in 1609, 
was an English outpost. According to Dutch 
tradition the boys and girls were divided into 
Young Companies, whose members enjoyed 
good times together and were bound to stand 
loyally by each other in any danger. That was 
why Lydia and Wolf felt it their duty to pro- 
tect scatter-brained Andries from an_ evil 
scheme that involved a traitorous alderman, 
sly Indian messengers, and a strange sea cap- 
tain’s visits to a slave carpenter. This story of 
plot and counter-plot, flavored with the 
charm of Dutch customs in old Albany, 
touches on the feeling between the Dutch and 
English and their gradual blending into an 


American society. 
\a5)\ In Shadow Over Wide Ruin (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2) Florence Crannell 
Means tells a good story of mystery and ad- 
venture in the desert country of the Navajos 
in 1886. Prim little Hepzibah Plum, visiting 
her uncle at the Wide Ruin trading post, felt 
a subtle difference between the handsome 
Indian, Dolito, and the other Navajos. It 
was Dolito who helped her to know and love 
“the people” and to find out the reason for 
the distrust that was ruining business at the 
post. As Hepzibah’s outlook broadened and 
deepened, she came to mean much to the 
Navajos, and to Dolito who loved her enough 
to tell her his strange story. 


Vee) In a book for older girls, Leonardo, 

Master of the Renaissance (Crowell, 
$2.75), Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing tells the 
story of the frustration and seeming failure 
of the man whom Hendrick van Loon, in his 
introduction to the book, calls “one of the 
most astonishing and fascinating personalities 
in the whole of civilized history.” The back- 
ground is Renaissance Italy with all its fer- 
ment of political and intellectual revolution, 
when the Medici and Borgia were rulers and 
patrons of art, and Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Titian were adorning the churches and 
palaces of Italy with their works of undying 
beauty. In this gorgeous setting moves the 
solitary, little understood figure of the great 
Leonardo, conscious of the incompleteness of 
his scientific experiments—which were not 
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By MARJORIE CINTA 


really to be appreciated for three hundred 
years—and regarding, in the scope of his 
other interests, his “Mona Lisa,’ “The Last 
Supper,” and “The Madonna of the Rocks,” 


as of small importance. 
Priscilla Newell, in The Long White 
Month (Dutton, $2) by Dean Mar- 
shall, author of A House for Elizabeth, lived 
in a luxurious city apartment. From morning 
till night her days were planned by capable 
Aunt Millicent. Priscilla wished she might 
dress like the other girls in her class, make 
up her own mind once in a while, and per- 
haps do as she pleased for one whole un- 
planned day. Then Aunt Millicent had a 
nervous breakdown and young, laughing Cou- 
sin Susan, whom Priscilla hardly knew, 
whisked her off to a snug little cabin in the 
heart of the deep woods where there were 
no servants—where, indeed, there were few 
modern conveniences—and they were often 
snowbound for days at a time. When the 
blissful long white month drew to a close, a 
happy surprise assured Priscilla of gay times 
ahead. The fascinating bird lore, the varied 
enchantment of the winter woods, the warmth 
and cheer of the snug little house, and the 
charm of Priscilla herself make this an en- 


dearing book. 
Even if you have had no greater in- 
terest in insects than just to brush 
them off your skirt, or to discourage them 
from eating your rose bushes, you will find it 
hard to put down Edwin Way Teale’s Near 
Horizons, The Story of an Insect Garden 
(Dodd, $3.75) with its beautiful close-ups 
and remarkable action photographs of insect 
life. Mr. Teale tells an arresting story of 
near-at-home exploring and adventure in the 
strange, small world of a garden arranged 
especially to attract these mysterious creatures. 
He describes flies with tasting legs, froghop- 











One of Theresa Kalab’s illustrations for 
“The Long White Month” by Dean Marshall 


pers in frothy snow-white castles, fierce but- 
terfly battles, and hundreds of other fascinat- 
ing details of insect lore. 

In The Blueberry Muffin (Long- 
man’s, 82), Mary Wolfe Thompson 
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has fused a great deal of accurate material 
into an honest picture of the tea room busi- 
ness. For Aunt Cilla was driving into the 
country in search of a suitable place to open 
a tea room that windy March day when her 
goddaughter, Priscilla, discouraged by the 
futility of her job-hunting efforts, jumped into 
the car as the traffic lights changed. Priscilla 
helped Aunt Cilla in the launching of her 
venture in a charming old house in Connecti- 
cut. There was no nonsense about Aunt 
Cilla and Pris was expected to attend strictly 
to business, but there were many goud times, 
too, and the baffling mystery of a lost will. As 
she advanced to head waitress and then to 
hostess, learning more and more about run- 
ning a tea room, Priscilla found that this job 
which she had thought of as a stop-gap had 
shown her a vocation and that she could enter 
college with a definite career in mind. 
A Star for Ginny (Houghton, $2), 
by Phyllis A. Whitney, is the story 
of Ginny Somerset whom you will remember 
in Storm Over the Art League, recently 
published in THE AMERICAN GIRL, and A 
Place for Anne by the same author. In this 
book, Ginny has taken a job in the book de- 
partment of a large department store, under 
a keen head buyer whose bite is not quite so 
fierce as her bark. Ginny, whose ambition is 
to illustrate books for children, regards her 
job merely as a steppingstone to her real 
career. The sympathy and clear-thinking of 
her new friends, the amusing Tarrants, of her 
old chum and fellow artist, Larry Bendock, 
and of Mrs. Farmer, the martinet of the book 
store, help her to learn her bitter lesson—not 
to lose interest in the job at hand while reach- 
ing for a star. The book ends with a new job 
for Ginny which holds promise for the future. 


SA engaging personalities of the Melendy 


children in The Saturdays (with Cuffy— 
housekeeper, cook, adviser, and dear friend— 
and Willy Sloper, the furnace man) are back 
again in The Four-Story Mistake (Farrar, 
$2) by Elizabeth Enright. The Four-Story 
Mistake was the old house Father bought in 
the country, and the Melendys looked back 
on their first year there as the pleasantest of 
their lives. Randy couldn't help feeling it was 
like a miracle to live in the country, to have 
a wonderful family, a house with a secret 
room and cupola, and to be good at riding a 
bicycle. Mona was in a state of bliss over a 
part on the radio. To catch up with Mona on 
bond-buying, Rush put his music to practical 
use and earned money giving music lessons. 
Fat, seven-year-old Oliver, who always seemed 
to know what was best for him, just went along 


enjoying himself in his own way. 

Augusta Huiell Seaman’s new mys- 
tery story is called The Case of the 
Calico Crab (Appleton, $2). Why did the 
calico crab shells appear and disappear from 
the windows of the deserted old house? What 
was Spike Truman doing on that lonely coast 
with an old truck full of mysterious equip- 
ment? Was the strange foreigner really an 
enemy agent? Stacy Newhall and her friends, 
bravely and patiently answering these ques- 
tions, were of great help to their country in 
the early days of the war. 


You will rejoice to know that the 
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Leeteneennecnecsnees lly 
Approved by 
Girl Scouts, Juc. 


HEMISPHERE 


CAMP 
by Eleanor Thomas 


For two years 
Girl Scouts of 
the countries 
of the Western 
Hemisphere 
have been 
meeting at a 
“Hemisphere 
Camp.” This 
book is a delightful, slightly fiction- 
ized story about two American girls 
and their experiences at the camp 
with girls from many nations. With 
illustrations in color and line by 
Gertrude Howe. $2.00 


w 
Jemima, Daughter of 
Daniel Boone 
by Margaret Sutton 


This historical novel for older girls is filled 
with action, swift in pace. The frontier 
was a place of danger and hardship but 
Jemima was equal to its demands. ‘‘Mar- 
garet Sutton has drawn a —s. real 
and high-spirited heroine.’’—N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated $2.00 


atbookstores Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Not Girl Scout stories, but the 
kind of stories Girl Scouts like! 


THE BLUEBERRY MUFFIN 
By Mary W. Thompson 


How Pris Bentley learns the “ins 
and outs” 
makes 
for yourself! 


of running a tearoom 
fascinating reading. See 
Ages 12-16. $2.00 


RAEBURN UNAFRAID 
By Ivy Bolton 
Adventure and excitement in Maine 
with the Raeburns during the French 
and Indian Wars. Ages 12-16. $2.00 


SHADOW CATCHER 


By Julia Carson 


Mystery, suspense and surprise with 
an old canal boat the setting for 
a fast-moving present-day 
Ages 12-16. 


story. 


Romance, too. $2.00 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Please send me a FREE copy of the new illus- 
trated catalog LONGMANS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 1942. 
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Cake (Messner, $2) by Isabel McLennan Mc- 
Meekin. If you enjoyed Margaret Sutton’s 
Jemima, Daughter of Daniel Boone, don’t 
miss this story of another journey from the 
Valley of the Yadkin along the Boones- 
borough trail a quarter of a century later. In 
this story, Gordon Shadrow had gone on 
ahead to make a home for his family near 
Boonesborough. Meanwhile the children’s 
mother had died and the six young Shadrows 
were left in the care of loyal Juba, the free 
| woman of color. In spite of the opposition of 
the authorities, which forced them to sneak 
| off in the dead of night, Juba decided to fulfill 
| her trust and take her charges to their father. 
| The suspense and excitement of this stirring 
journey, the faith and courage of the resource- 
ful, motherly Juba, and the Shadrow children 


themselves, make this an unusual story. 
\25)\ Whether or not you are a Girl Scout, 
you will want to read Hemisphere 
Camp by Eleanor Thomas (Scribner's, $2). 
This is the story of the second—and last for 
the duratidn of the war—Girl Scout Western 
Hemisphere Camp, held at Camp Bonnie Brae 
in Massachusetts. Sara was a delegate from 
Ohio and Priscilla from Maine, and they be- 
came fast friends during two exciting weeks at 
the Western Hemisphere Camp. There were 
Scouts from South and Central America, from 
the West Indies and Canada. They exchanged 
ideas, tasted strange dishes from each other's 
countries, shared the work and the gay times, 
and learned to know each other. It was an 
experience Sara and Priscilla would never for- 
get and you will enjoy sharing it with them. 
AN Carol Plays Summer Stock (Boston: 
Little Brown. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$2) by Helen Dore Boylston continues the 
adventures of Carol Page and Mike Horodin- 
sky. They have a great many new experiences 
in the theater, both rewarding and discourag- 
ing, and run into trouble through the schemes 


of a girl named Orchid, but at the end of the | a 


summer they look forward to Broadway with 
a clearer understanding of the meaning of the 


theater and the depth of their own love for it. | # 


So strong is the feeling of actuality, 

so vivid the detail in John J. Flo- 
herty’s The Courage and the Glory (Lippin- 
cott, $2.25) that to read the book is to share 
the excitement, danger, and suspense of such 
heroic deeds as Lieutenant John. D. Bulke- 
ley’s dash into Subic Bay to sink a five thou- 
sand ton Japanese cargo transport and_ his 
spiriting of General MacArthur from under 
the noses of the enemy; the expeditions of 
Captain Arthur Wermuth, “the one-man 
army’; and the blowing up of the Japanese 
battleship Haruna by Captain Colin P. Kelly. 
The book is one to give every American a 
glorious answer to the charge that American 
manhood has gone soft. 


eS Lord Perkins has brought out an edi- 
tion of the famous Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book, designed especially for young 
people and called The Fannie Farmer Junior 
Cook Book. The simple directions and re- 


liable recipes that have made the adult book | 


so successful are here further explained and 
simplified so that one should have no trouble 
in following them. Nothing is taken for 
granted and nothing is included that cannot 
be done by the beginner unassisted. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation | 
Award Book for 1942 is Journey | 













You will be glad to know that Wilma | 


MAKE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PARTY FUN! 


Make your Christmas festivities gayer, more color- 
ful—with clever table settings and room decora- 
tions. Easy with Dennison Very Best Crepe Paper 
—35 colors, all you'll ever need, at stores every- 


where. Mail coupon for free leaflet which 
includes gift wrapping suggestions. 
Easy-to-follow Instructions 

+ 2) 


4 » Z-27, Framingh Mass. 7 
| Send me FREE Instruction Leaflet: 
“Making Chrtstmas Parttes Fun" 





City Is wiicsnisstiiiiesastiethiaiaia 
For interesting. Dennison-Craft Oyides on other 
subjects, check below and enclose 5¢ for eac 

O Craftwork 0 Flower Making { 


O Party Tables | Gay Decorations 
V «< 


There isn’t a label 
more able than these. 
They stick like a stamp 
and they say what you please. 


USE DENNISON GUMMED LABELS 
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SHARONS 
CAREER 


by Esther Greenacre Hall 


@ A modern story that explores the 
fascinating world of antiques. But it 
goes deeper than most career books; 
it is a study of a girl's struggle for 
maturity as well as financial success. 
Illustrated. $2.00 





DECIDES 


by May Justus 


© This is a story of the way of 
life among log cabin people in 
the Great Smoky mountains to- 
day, and of a friendship that 
settled a feud. I/lustrated. $2.00 









aS RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. ¢ 








TRADE MARK Rei U.S. PAT. OFFICE, 


NUACE 


Here’s A Tip! 


Use NuAce Mounting Corners 
to keep your albums and scrap- 
books neat and orderly. NuAce 
are handy, neat and economi- 
cal and allow you to remove or 
replace items at will, They af- 
ford maximum protection 
against loss or damage. Regu- 
lar, Junior and Senior styles, in Black, White, Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green, Gray, Sepia, Ivory. Also crystal- 
clear Transparent style (medium), Get NuAce to- 
day at your dealer’s or send 10c (Canada 1l5c) for 
package and samples 


PATENTED 

















24 Gould St. Ace Art Co. Reading, Mass. 
cat. 


GREAT “$4 icc FOR 5.” OFFER! 


(1) Big collection of a 2all different genuine stamps. from Africa. 
South America, South Sea Islands, etc. Includes Nicaragua air- 
mail; triangle and animal ane amos; many others, (2 re 
used United States, cat. price 20c. (3) Fine packet 2 
ish Seeniee~< harkhari, Jamaica, Johore, ete. (4) U 
$5.00 high values. Total cata log_ price over $4.00! BS Id ‘tor 
only A 0 approval applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept.70. CAMDEN, KEW YORK 














Foreign Coin, banknote ‘and 
large illustrated ec 

logue Fite to appre 

ice applicants 





GEO. Vi CORONATION 


roster stamps) plus mint us Copman Jp. 
d is., Turks & Caic 


. Lee- 
choice 
. S¢ to approval “oervies ‘applicants. 


TATHAM STAMP CO G3O5PRINGFIELD. MASS 








PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


ge stamp book describing stamps of all 
neh FREE. 


Bay cludes Stamp Encyclopedia. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG. Toronto Canada 








stamp collecting frie nds, 
Co., Dept. 70, Framingham, 











. 
U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails and revenues. Write today. 


Huber _Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
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1227 A Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 
Send todey for our v: “Taeatity —an illustrated boos. 

de! ling you Tnatantly. te Ra mir "aime 


ena ult ttampe an 
tell of 2 glance the coun! ch they come! Also fine sachet 
ef odd unusual - ly a cami, Herzegovina, Monaco, 
cattails, at ete. including maps, ships, animals and strange 
enes ree to approval applicants enclosing 5c postage. 
ARCELON STAMP CO., x 907, Calais, Maine 





> > P ECLIPSE OF WHE SUN!! 
Shown on big bi-colored stamp!! Don't fail to aes pra 
unique stamp with packet of commemors atives, U. nd 
others. Only Sc with annrovals!! 
EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 





FR cS ~ Veer Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. apvroval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
_ 1487 Broadway, Dept. 1, N. Y. c. 


“DIME SPECIAL!! 1275 spa ace illustre ited album, 30 page 
catalog, 350 space approval book, packet hinges, millime- 
ter gauge, 15 Brazil Stamps. ALL ONLY 10c to approval 
applicants. Luckie, 745 Josephine, Glendale, Missouri. 





FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
#88 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





ER E E! 19 Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
#88 Roberts. 402 Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Mich 





Russia War Set. Postage 3c. WILLIAMS, 


FREE!!! 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
What are ““APPROVALS“”’? 
“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of “Approv- 
als” is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city and State, and 
the invoice number. 
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WHEN STAMPS ave YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 








T THE time 
these notes 
are being 

written, British 
forces have practi- 
cally completed the 
military occupation 
of the French Co- 
lonial island of 
Madagascar. This 
step, to occupy the 
island of a former 
ally, was taken 
with full approval 
of the United 
States, to protect 
the important United Nations supply lines 
going around the southeast coast of Africa. 

Madagascar has been of comparatively little 
philatelic interest to most collectors. This lack 
of attention started in the early days of stamp 
collecting when all French Colonies had 
similar stamps, and it wasn’t helped by the 
French plan to divide every part of their far- 
flung emp're into small separate postal units 
—each with its own administration and its 
own stamps—all alike save for the name of 


4 9 
VANAR SN 
ONE PENN 

















the unit. 


gascar 
| Anjouan, 


Present Madagascar as a stamp-issuing unit 
replaces no less than seven such separate 
stamp-issuing colonies. Accordingly, a Mada- 
collection would include stamps of 
Grand Comoro, Mayotte, Moheli, 
Nossi Be, Diego Suarez, and Sainte Marie de 
Madagascar. Of these, the five named first are 
separate islands, larger units of the Comoro 


' group which lie between Madagascar and the 


| general 


African mainland. 

French claims on Madagascar date far back 
into the nineteenth century, but the postal 
service on the island was haphazard until the 
1880's. There was a British consular post on 
Madagascar from 1884 to about 1886, and the 
large stamps of this service are considered 
very choice items. (Two of these are illus- 
trated this month.) The French Colonies’ last 
issue was used in French postal 
agencies on Madagascar at this same time. 

In the year 1889 definite stamps for Mada- 
gascar were issued. The then current general 


was done both for 
the main protec- 
torate administra- 
tion of Madagascar 
and for the sepa- 
rate island of Nos- 
si Be.* In 1890, 
Nossi Be had 
some complex and 
intcresting sur- 
charging, with 
N S B to identify 
the island; and 
again in 1893 
more surcharging, 
this time with the island's name in full. 





All 


these were to supply shortages of particular 


values in extensive use. 
stamps are very scarce, 
genuinely used condition. 

Diego Suarez also did surcharging this way 
in 1890; and in that same year came forth 
with the first real separate stamps for any 
part of Madagascar. Two years later, the 
Colonial uniform type was introduced for 
two Madagascar protectorates, Anjouan and 
Mayotte. 

Madagascar proper, then still a protectorate 
but with French authority extending steadily, 
produced its own first stamps in 
locally typeset series. 

In 1896, Madagascar became a French 
Colony, instead of a group of French pro- 
tectorates. Before this, the regular French 
stamps of the period, the “Peace and Com- 
merce” type so familiar to everyone, had been 
overprinted for Madagascar use. With French 
rule firmly established, Madagascar came in 
on the ordinary uniform Colonial type. The 
separate issues and surcharged early types 
for Nossi Be, Diego Suarez, and Sainte Marie 
de Madagascar were discontinued. 

As we come down into the twentieth cen- 
tury, Madagascar’s postal history is pretty 
much the same as that of any of the other 
island Colonies of France. Very little has been 
written, though, about the early years of 
Madagascar's stamp-issuing activities and we 
have put these notcs together for you be- 
cause of the present importance of this large 


Some of these early 
especially those in 








French Colonies issue was surcharged with island in the world-wide conflict in which 
various values as shortages occurred. This America is now so actively engaged. 
THE GIRL SCOUT VICTORY FUND DRIVE 
CLOSES THANKSGIVING DAY! 
Are your contributions in? as our sister Guides in 
If not, hurry to get them Great Britain who, after the 
in by Thanksgiving Day. The drive, dreadful days of Dunkirk, set them- 


which will have lasted eight weeks, 
was organized so that every Girl Scout 
might contribute at least one War 
Stamp to a fund to buy War Bonds— 
which will be devoted later to aiding 
children in distress throughout the 
world. If every Girl Scout gave only 
one ten-cent War Stamp, we wou 

have a fund of more than $70,000 for 
War Bonds which could be redeemed 
to bring relief to child war victims in 
other lands. It’s our drive, approved 
by our Government. Let's get behind 
it! Let's show our country that we 
American Girl Scouts can do as well 








selves a goal of £20,000 and raised 
more than £50,000 (over $200,000) 
to help their country. Two candy bars 
a week cost ten cents. A Girl Scout can 
buy a War Stamp for each week of the 
drive and give up that little luxury for 
eight weeks to come! Send contribu- 
tions through your Girl Scout Troop 
Leader, or through your Local Council. 
Councils and Troop Leaders mail to: 


GIRL SCOUT VICTORY FUND 
Girl Scouts Inc., 
155 East 44th St., New York City 
a 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


HUDSON FRONTIER 
By Erick Berry 
Lydia lived in Albany in the days be- 
fore the Revolution. Her life and that 
of the young people of the town was 
colorful and had plenty of adventure. 
$2.50 


SUSAN’S SAFE HARBOR 


By Katherine Wigmore Eyre 


Susan had to move to a new home on 
Fisherman's Wharf. She found that 
life there was full of excitement and 
pleasant friendships. $1.75 


THE WATER-CARRIER’S 
SECRETS 


By Maria Cristina Chambers 
The romance of Dolores and Juan de 
Dios takes place in present-day Mexico. 

$2.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York City 





| second she hesitated, 














Clip for Your Recipe File 
TWO EASY RECIPES 
for COOKIES made with 
BABY RUTH CANDY 
both delicious « take your CHOICE 


RECIPE No. 1 (with sugar) 

“ cup butter, or other 1% cups flour 

shortening “ teaspoon soda 
% cup white sugar “a teaspoon salt 
legg “A teaspoon vanilla 
2 Curtiss 5c Baby Ruth Bars. cut in small pieces 
Cream butter and sugar until smooth Beat in egg 
Stir in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half 
teaspoonful on greased cookie sheet Bake ina 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) for 10-12 minutes. 
Makes 50 cookies 


RECIPE No 2 (no sugar) 

1% cups sifted flour 1 egg 

“% teaspoon soda % cup dark corn syrup 
% teaspoon salt 2 Curtiss 5c Baby Ruth 
% cup shortening Bars, cutin small pieces 
Sift dry ingredients; cream shortening. add small 
amount of flour mixture Beatin egg Add remain- 
ing flour alternately with syrup Add Baby Ruth 
Chill. Drop by half teaspoontul on greased cookie 
sheet. Bake in hot oven of 400° F for 10 to 12 
minutes. Remove from pan immediately. Makes 
50 cookies. 


See 4-color Bock Cover Curtiss Candy 
Compony Advertisement 
This Issve 











Free Catalogue of School and a +5 
Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. 

C 17 Sterling Silver $4.80 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525 \} 
aoe aa Silver $1.50 each. 

TIC MEDAL & BAD: 

112¢ Fulton Street New Vorkn NS Y. © 
Prices subject to 10% Federal Sales Tax 
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THE RED WAGON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 








then drawing out her 
right hand she exhibited the lost purse. 
“Well, you see I was wrong—after all!” 

Midge’s smile was fleeting. She had never 
for a second believed that Blinkie had taken 
the pocketbook. | 

An elderly priest came out of the rectory 
as they passed, his head lowered as if in 
shame. Midge stopped him, saying impulsive- 
ly, “I'm so sorry, Father. I'm not one of your 
parishioners, but I've heard the bad news. 
I saw the Crib and—well, I feel terribly dis- 
tressed about it.” 

The priest's gentle smile was full of sad- 
ness. “Thank you, child. I feel distressed, 
too. And I don’t understand it. Perhaps I'm 
not supposed to. ‘Now we see through a 
glass darkly.’ ” 

“Yes,” breathed Midge. That was the way 
she felt, too, as if she were gazing through 
smoked glasses into gloom. 

Well, for goodness sake, look who’s com- 
ing!"’ exclaimed Adele suddenly. 

Midge and the priest looked up and both 
started forward, for approaching them, draw- 
ing his new red cart, was no other than 
Blinkie Galloway. 

“I got the wagon,” he shouted, bridging 
the distance. At sight of his broad grin and 
his merry, friendly face, Midge felt her heart 
expand. No guilty boy could look like that. 

“Morning, Father,” Blinkie said respect 
fully and paused beside the little group. All | 
three stared into the red cart in amazement, 
fot there, lying on an old sweater and partly 
covered by the ragged sleeve, lay the lost 
image of the Christ Child. 

“Why, you little wretch!” 

“One moment, please,” 
rupted. ‘Let me handle this. 
in your wagon, my boy?” 

Blinkie pulled aside the sleeve. ‘The 
Christ Child, Father. I got it off the church. 
It's part of the Crib. The new Crib,” he 
explained. 

“And what are you doing with the Holy 
Infant?” The voice of the priest was stern. 

Blinkie became conversational. “It's this 
way, Father. I prayed to the Baby Jesus for 
a red wagon—this very one. He might of 
given me a smaller size, but no, I got the 
best. I promised Him, when I burned the 
candle, that I'd give Him the first ride. So I 
got up early this morning and went to the 
church and took Him. The wagon pulls so 
easy, I went further than I thought. I got a 
little lost in the park, but here I am.” 

Midge looked from the boy’s radiant face 
to that of the priest. 

“Come, child, we'll put back the Infant, 
then we'll have a little talk,” he said. 

“Yes, Father. A swell wagon, ain't it?” 

“Sometimes the glass clears,” murmured 
the priest. “Good morning, young ladies!” 
He turned again to Blinkie. ‘Yes, it’s a fine 
wagon. May I see how it pulls?” 

Midge and Adele watched him as he 
walked off with the boy, trundling the red 
cart. Blinkie turned, waved vigorously, and 
reached for the priest’s hand. 

Adele suddenly stamped her foot. “I don’t 
care what you think about that boy, Midge 
Bennett, I say he’s all right. And I never 
saw anything more touching than—than his 
simple faith.” 

Midge nodded, 


exclaimed Adele. 
the priest inter- 
What have you 


strangely happy at the 


| sight of tears in her sister’s blue eyes. 
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GIRL 


Davis, CALIFORNIA: I am thirteen and am go- 
ing to be in the eighth grade. I have taken 
THE AMERICAN Giri (or rather my two 
sisters have taken it) for three years. Our 
subscription ends in December, and I hope to 
have it in my name for awhile. 

I like to be a home girl, as we have quite 
a home—five girls, one boy, a mom, a dad, a 
grandma, and a dog named Bozo. He, the 
dog, has only one eye, is eleven years old, and 
is a Boston terrier. 

My favorite parts of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
are Laugh and Grow Scout, A Penny for 
your Thoughts, and all the stories. I hope the 
magazine will always continue to bring as 
much happiness to other girls as it has to me. 

Marylou McBride 


SIMPLY SNAKY 


SHREWSBURY. MASSACHUSETTS: I am fourteen 
and am entering Saint Peter's High School in 
Worcester. 

I think THE AMERICAN Girt is simply 
snaky. I have been receiving this magazine 
for some years, three or four, I guess. Now 
my sister gets it. She is eleven and we enjoy 
it very much. 

1 love horses and am crazy over riding. I 
think every girl, big or little, should ride. If 
any of you girls are about my age and like to 
read, I suggest reading books about horses. 
Two good ones are High Courage and My) 
Friend Flicka. 

My hobbies are collecting miniature dogs 
and horses, collecting rare things from noted 
places, and saving my War Stamps and Bonds, 
because at the end of ten years I may have 
enough for a good horse. Also to lick the 
Japs. 

On closing, I'd like to say two things: One 
is that I hope, in a few years from now, every 
girl in America will have THE AMERICAN 
Girt in her home; the other is that you 
should print more Western and horse stories. 

Eileen Sheehan 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


ROCHESTER, New York: For Christmas, 
1941, my Aunt Rose, a former Girl Scout 
leader, presented me with two dollars to do 
what I wanted with. Since I am a Girl Scout, 
I decided to spend it for a two-year subscrip- 
tion to the best girls’ magazine, THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL— and believe me, I've never re- 
gretted it. I am twelve years old and in the 
eighth grade at John Marshall High School. 

I am a great admirer of Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright and just love Patricia Downing’s let- 


A 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


ters to her sister, Lucy Ellen, so please can't 
we have more of them? The serial, Séy-Blue 
Trailer, is wonderful. Carol Ryrie Brink writes 
so interestingly that at times I almost feel 
sorry for Wildcat. 

I am quite interested in archaeology, so 
naturally Julia Seton’s Indian creation tales 
delight me. My mother and father laugh at 
me, but I'll not be discouraged even if the 
thought of a spider positively horrifies me. 

Marilyn Goldberg 
HELPING UNCLE SAM 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I like THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL better every copy. The Sky-Blue 
Trailer is so interesting that 1 can hardly wait 
for the next installment to come out. 

I am twelve years old and I’m a Girl Scout 
of Troop 52, here in Baltimore. My favorite 
sports are swimming, horseback riding, and 
ice skating. 

In our troop, we have been doing many 
things to help Uncle Sam. I am giving puppet 
shows, and the money which is made is given 
to the Red Cross. This is only one thing we 
can do to help Uncle Sam. 

Ellen Chambers 

A LOYAL LASSIE 
GLENWOoop, lowa: I am writing this letter 
to tell you how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Gir. It’s the nicest magazine in the world. 
The Sky-Blue Trailer is a grand story. I al- 
ways read A Penny for your Thoughts the 
first thing 

I am sixteen years of age and a senior in 
high school. 1 am taking a Normal Training 
course. 

My hobbies are collecting stamps and pic- 
ture post cards. I have a thousand stamps in 
my collection and more than eight hundred 
post cards, many of which are from foreign 
countries. 

I never have been a Girl Scout, but | am a 
4 H Club member. The name of our club is 
the ‘Loyal Lassies.’ | was president last year 
and am vice-president this year. This year we 
are studying “Home Furnishing” and _ last 
year we studied “Home Efficiency.” I have a 
4H calf. 

Best luck to my favorite magazine! 

Irene Maddocks 


NO BETTER ORGANIZATION 


SANDUSKY, OHIO: What a surprise it was 
when I found out that 1 would be given a 
year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
because I had sold more Christmas cards to 
my friends than anybody else in my troop! 


j 4 pemy 
: your 
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thoughts 


Even though | have taken the magazine 
only since April I have enjoyed every copy. I 
just wish that it could be about five times big- 
ger and that every girl could enjoy it. 

I have been a Girl Scout for seven months. 
When we start our fall meetings, I shall be a 
patrol leader. Every Girl Scout will agree 
with me when I say no girl can belong to a 
better organization. 

I am twelve years old and just ready to 
enter the first year of junior high school. I am 
going to play in the band, but I can’t decide 
what instrument to play. 

I have a little brother who is just fifteen 
months old. I take care of him when Mother 
is away. I also have a sister who is eight and 
a brother who is ten years old. 

My hobby is writing jingles and collecting 
funny sayings. You may think this a queer 
hobby, but once you try it you find that it's 
really fun. 

Doris Reinke 
THANK YOU, MARJORIE 
BROOKLYN, New York: I have been receiv- 
ing this magazine for quite a while and have 
always enjoyed its contents immensely. I 
especially like The Sky-Blue Trailer. Eggs is 
a scream. 

Our joke page has made me laugh many a 
time. 

My hobbies are collecting stamps and pic- 
tures of actresses and actors that are featured 
in movie magazines. 

My educational hobby is playing the piano, 
and I enjoy my hour of practising. 

I love THE AMERICAN GiRL and I hope 
it may continue throughout the generations. 

Marjorie Sherman 

NOT TO BE STOOD 
SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for three years and couldn't 
do without it. My favorite characters are— 
first, Lucy Ellen; second, Dilsey; and third, 
Midge. I read the back issues over and over 
again. 

Most of the girls who write in wear glasses, 
but that's not my problem. I’m too short. I 
hate it because my clothes look babyish, but 
I suppose I'll grow. I'm twelve and will be 
thirteen in September. I have one pet, a dog 
named Susie. 

My brother Dickie, who is ten, is always 
teasing me. That's something I can’t stand. 

My favorite sports are swimming, horse- 
back riding, tennis, ice skating, and skiing 
My hobby is stamp collecting. I play the 
piano and organ. 

Helen Loutse Blassick 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Diviston. 155 East 44th St., New Y ork City 
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THE WISE COYOTE 
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tude!” scoffed the Bear. “There is no such 
thing as gratitude. I only know that I'm 
hungry—and I'm going to eat you!” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the Ram, realizing now 
how foolish-he had been to trust a Grizzle 
Bear. “Have you no gratitude for the help I 
gave you? J have always believed in grati- 
tude!” 

“No,” bawled the Bear, “unless you can 
find some creature in the woods that can 
prove there 7s such a thing as gratitude. I'll 
give you just as long to prove it as it takes 
the sun to swing from Wakan Peak to Gunder 


Peak! If you can’t find some creature to | 


prove it by that time, I'll eat you. Remember, 
I can run faster than you can and I can 
climb where you cannot—there is no escape 
for you!” 

The simple-hearted Ram set out to find 
someone to prove that gratitude does exist 
in the world. He soon came to a forest of 
beautiful pine trees, and said, “Oh, Pine 
Trees, is there such a thing as gratitude?” 

The Pine Trees said sadly, “No! All sum- 
mer, when the sun is hot, we shelter and 
comfort the woodmen—and yet, when they 
no longer need our shade, they cut us down 
and burn us. There is no gratitude.” 

The Ram went on, and soon he saw a 
Horse, drawing a very heavy load of wood. 
The Ram said, “Oh, Horse, hard-working 
Horse, is there such a thing as gratitude?” 

“No,” said the Horse. “See how hard I 
work for these farmers! Yet they feed me 
barely enough to live on; and when I am 
past work, they will drive me out to starve 
and be devoured by wolves. There is no 
gratitude.” 

The Ram was more and more distressed, 
and certain now that he would be devoured 
by the Grizzle Bear. He wandered sadly on, 
and came to a lake on which were many wild 
ducks. Standing on the near shore, the Ram 
called, “Oh, Wild Ducks, happy on the lake, 
tell me, is there such a thing as gratitude?” 

“Gratitude!” exclaimed the Ducks. “Pah! 
No! All summer long we lay eggs and sup- 
ply the hunters with delicious food. Then in 
autumn, when we no longer lay for them, 
they kill us with arrows, sling shots, and 
nets, and slaughter us without pity. No, no, 
no! There is no such thing as gratitude.” 

“Woe, woe, woe is me,” sobbed the Ram. 
“I counted on gratitude to help me. But now 
everybody says that there is no such thing. 
Woe, woe, woe! My fate is surely to be 
devoured by the cruel, ungrateful Bear, be- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
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Gor holiday fun — 


Make this a jolly Christmas with festive gather- 
ings, delectable goodies, gaiety galore 


To get things popping smartly and efficiently, tie on this colorful 
Barbecue Apron—its handy pockets, gayly printed in seven colors, 
hold your towel, potholder, spoons and such— no lost motions here! 
Sturdy unbleached muslin bound in bright green makes it newer, differ- 
ent. And—it’s the perfect gift for your hostess and domesticated 
friends. Sizes are small, medium and large. 8-295——95c. 


The matching Cook’s Cap gives that professional look. 8-296—15c. 


Give your “Little Helper” this perky Brownie Pinafore in fine, brown- 
and-white striped percale, with yellow rickrack trimming and pert fly- 
away frills. Sizes are small, medium and large. 8-292—$1.10. 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. | National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“NAME-YOUR-OWN” COMICS, X-—drawn by ORSON LOWELL 


Win a prize by naming this Comic. For rules, see page 39. The winner will be announced in the February issue. 
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Mere Hint —— 


It was December. 
Small Sally and her 
grandmother were 
Christmas shopping. 
When they came 
home, Sally hid the 
presents she had 
bought and went into 
the kitchen where her 
mother was. 

Her mother said, 
“My, I wish I knew 
what you are going to 
give me for Christ- 
mas!” 

“You'll never guess, 
Mommy,” said the lit- 
tle girl, “but I'll give 
you a little tiny hint. 
It's made of glass and 
it holds sugar." —Sent 
by BARBARA GREEN, 
Boise, Idaho. 


noying Mary? 
at her! 


—Sent by 
Pennsylvania. 


Circumstantial 


Evidence 








Annoyance 


NETTIE: See that boy over there an- 
Betty: Why, he isn’t even looking be. 


NETTIE: That's what's annoying her. 


address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


_ Forgetting 


A small boy’s par- 
ents were about to buy 
him a pony for Christ- 
mas, His mother told 
him he ought to be a 
good boy as he would 
have a Christmas gift 
that would make him 
very happy. 

The boy's curiosity 
was aroused and he 
used every possible ar- 
gument to induce his 
mother to tell him 
what his gift would 
Finally he said, 
“Whisper it to me, 
Mamma, and I'll for- 


ELAINE LESSEN, Hazleton, get it!’ —Sent by 
Bobby SILVERS, Pryor, 
Oklahoma. 
Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and Curtain 


Mo iy: Did the 








“Is your brother go- 
ing to be married?” 

“I don’t think so. He's studying for a 
bachelor’s degree.”"—Sent by BETTY JEAN 
BENSON, West Point, Kentucky. 


He Drew the Line 


Mrs. Brown (displaying large lampshade 
she has just bought): Isn't that perfectly 
lovely, dear? 

Mr. Brown (looking anything but pleas- 
ed): If you wear that to church tomorrow, 
you'll go alone!—Sent by Rak Strayer, Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska. 
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— 
Socially, You Know! 


MaysiE: I am going to enter my dog for 
the show this year. 

Daisy: My goodness, do you think he will 
win? 

MaysiE: No, but he will meet some very 
nice, well bred dogs.—Seut by Mary CRraic, 
Toronto, Canada. 


school play have a 

happy ending ? 
Potty: Sure! Everybody was glad when it 

was over.—Sent by MARILEE MILLARD, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
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Literal 


BELLE: We're going to give the bride a 
shower. 

DuMBELLE: Count me in! I'll bring the 
soap.—Sent by BETTY JEAN NELSON, Smolan, 
Kansas. 


Silence Is Golden 


DAUGHTER: Why is Father singing so much 
to-night ? 

MoTtHeR: He is trying to sing the baby to 
sleep. 

DAUGHTER: Well, if I were the baby, I'd 
pretend I was asleep.—Sent by MARTHA 
Kacy, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 





NE QUICK, sure way to judge a bi- 
QO cycle is to look at the rear hub. 
Equipped with the good looking, smooth 
working “MORROW” Coaster Brake, that 
bike will pedal more easily, coast more 
freely, stop more quickly. Why not find 
out if the work you're doing'today en- 
titles you to buy a new bicycle. If it does, 
be sure your “War Bike” comes equipped 
with a “MORROW” Coaster Brake — for 
long, trouble-free life. If, however, you 
must wait until hostilities cease, remem- 
ber that the name “MORROW” —then as 
now — will be your pledge of the finest 
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cause I was simple enough to help him out 
of his trouble.” Weeping bitterly, he wan- 
dered on till he came to the towering Peak 
Wakan, where dwells Great Nana-bo-jou. 

There was a little fire at the base of the 
Peak, where some worshiper had burnt to- 
bacco as incense to the great Hero-God. The 
Ram sniffed at the medicine smoke and knew 
that it had magic. “Oh, Nana-bo-jou, Nana- 
bo-jou!”” he prayed. ‘Great Hero-God of 
the Mountain! Won't you come 


down in your power and help me? iat! 
x 
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tent on his own thoughts. They found Big 
Chief Bear, lying in a comfortable spot by 
the trap where he could watch the sun as it 
approached the Gunder Peak. 

“Ha, ha,’ said the Bear. “We are now 
about to dine!’ And the poor Ram shivered 
and groaned. 


“No,” said the Coyote. “I wish first to 
know about this thing.” 
“There's not much to know,” said the 
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right there all the time, as I told you, with 
the meat in it.” 

“Oh, now I see,” said the Coyote. “You 
and the trap were coming down the mountain 
when the meat walked into the trap.” 

“No, it didn’t, you fool,” roared the Bear. 
“The meat was in the trap when I went into 
. 

“Oh, dear, I am so stupid,” said the Coyote. 
“My head fairly swims—it turns round and 





The Great Grizzle Bear that I 
rescued out of pity has no grati- 
tude, and he will very soon tear 
me in pieces and devour me. Help 
me, help me, great Nana-bo-jou!"’ 

Then the voice of Nana-bo-jou. 
the Wonder-Worker, came boom- 
ing down the mountain like distant 
thunder. And it said, “Great Ram 
of the Mountains, as a rule I do 
not interfere with my creatures 
that play the game according to 
the Laws of the Chase. But in this 
instance, since it was kindness of 
heart that led you to risk your life, 
I will send my Medicine-Dog, the 
Coyote, to help you. He is wise 
above other animals. He will cer- 
tainly find an answer to the rid- 





When You Like a Certain Person 


By ELEANOR SEMPLE 
(a nine-year-old Brownie) 


When you like a certain person 
And they're very fond of you, 

Are you supposed to say you like them, 
Or leave it to them to do? 


When you like a certain person 
And they don’t like you, 

Are you supposed to sit and look at them— 
Or what are you supposed to do? 


round. You mean the meat 

walked into the trap. Why?” 
* “No, not at all,’’ roared the 

Bear. “I walked into the trap.” 


“Impossible,” said the Coyote. 
“How could a big Chief Grizzle 
Bear get into a little piece of 
meat ?”” 

“I didn’t say that, you fool,” 
yelled the Bear. “I said I got into 
that trap.” 

“Nonsense, I don’t believe it! 
It is impossible,” said the Coyote. 

“Then I'll show you,” grunted 
the Bear, impatient to be rid of 
the Coyote so he could begin his 
feast of Ram. He stepped over to 
the trap and pushed through the 
open door. As he went in the 
Coyote slammed the door behind 
him and the spring lock made it 








dle.” And the Wonder-Worke: 
called aloud, “Coyote! Ya-hoo! 
Coyote! Ya-hoo!” 


In a moment the wise Coyote appeared. 

“Here, Coyote,” said the Hero-God, “take 
this case in hand, and see what you can do 
for the soft-hearted Ram.” 

To begin with, the Ram begged the Coyote 
to tell him if there is such a thing as grati- 
tude. 

“Why do you ask that?” demanded the 


Coyote. And when he had heard the sad 
story of the Bear's ingratitude, he said, “Let 
us go and see your friend, Chief Grizzle 
Bear.” 


The two trotted along together, each in- 


Bear. “I down the mountain 
when I saw the trap and smelled the meat 
that was in it.” 

“Hold on,” said the Coyote. “The trap 
was coming down the mountain with meat 
in it?” 

“No,” growled the Bear. “I was coming 
down the mountain and I caught sight of 
the trap.” 

“I see,” said the Coyote. “You were going 
down the mountain as the trap was coming 
up?” 


“No, no,” snarled the Bear. ‘The trap was 


was coming 


x secure. 
“Oh, now I see how it all hap- 
pened,” the Coyote said. “Now I 
believe you. You got caught in the trap— 
just as you are now. But this time you'll stay 
there until the trapper comes to cut your 
throat and skin you, as you deserve. Good- 
by, Big Chief Grizzle Bear! A long, long 
good-by !” 

Then as the two went off happily to- 
gether, the Coyote answered the Ram’s ques- 
tion, 

“Yes, my friend,” he said, “there is such 
a thing as gratitude. It is a very fine thing, 
but dreadfully scarce. In the long run, 
there is nothing much better than wisdom.” 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—JOHN KOCH 


OHN KOCH, the youngest painter to be included in this series 
—he is thirty-three—was born on August eighteenth, 1909, 
in his grandmother's home in Toledo, Ohio, and spent his 


color sense. 


of great benefit to the young artist, especially in developing his 


When he was nineteen, he set out for Paris with money earned 











childhood in Ann Arbor, Michigan. “Almost before I could 
speak,” says the artist, “I began to draw. Not the trains and 
soldiers near to most boys’ hearts, but flowers and still more 
flowers.”” It seemed that the little boy could never have enough 
flowers. When his own garden did not satisfy him, he raided the 
neighbors’ gardens, and even cut the damask floral designs from 
tablecloths and curtains, amazed that the grown-ups did not see 
eye to eye with him in the matter. (You will remember Mr. 
Koch's painting, “Flower Shop,” reproduced in the May 1941 
AMERICAN GIRL.) 

Flower paintings were abandoned for a while when young John 
was five or six, and spent his time instead copying the plaster casts 
in the buildings of the University of Michigan. Such was the 
boy’s enthusiasm, that later the teachers of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity allowed him to sit in during their classes and helped him 
obtain books on painting from the University library. His parents, 
realizing that there could be but one career for their son, gave him 
every encouragement, and at thirteen he was studying with a local 
teacher, working in charcoal which he cordially detested. 

At fifteen, he gave his first one-man show—portraits in oils, 
charcoal, and pastels—in Detroit at the Bonestelle theater. The 
summers of 1927 and 1928, spent painting in Provincetown, were 





by the sale of his portraits. Planning to stay one year, he devoted 
five to hard work and study, but without any one teacher. The 
Louvre, that world-famous gallery of the masterpieces of the ages, 
was his teacher, as in the case of so many others. The first year of 
his Paris experience, a painting he had hesitantly submitted, at the 
suggestion of friends, to the spring Salon was hung in the Gallery 
of Honor, and for the rest of his stay he was a regular exhibitor at 
the Paris Salons. 

In 1933, John Koch returned to New York where he has made 
his home ever since. That same year he married Dora Zaslavsky, 
the pianist—who is the model for the mother in ‘Christmas Tree,” 
this month's frontispiece. The artist's return to America brought 
him realization that he had come to the end of experimenting with 
the various manners of modern French painting and that the time 
had come to fuse what he had learned with the expression of his 
own creative ability. He likes to paint animals and flowers and 
pleasant family scenes, and he has been especially successful with 
children. With sound draughtsmanship and technical proficiency, 
he works almost entirely in oils, achieving a deep, rich color fused 
with light. Several one-man shows have followed his American 
debut in New York, in 1935, and his pictures hang in many 
museums and private collections throughout the country.—M. C. 
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Nourse, Ray TyLer. Aun Goes to the National Gallery Apri! 


Portrait of a Mexican Girl (Frontispiece) Feb. 
SHELDON, H. H. (Wildlife Photography. See Nature) 

VERMEER, JAN. Smiling Girl (Frontispiece)... April 
WRIGHT, KATHARINE O. Sabastine and Moireta.....__..Match 


COMMUNITY LIFE 








—Where Wind Makes Light. . ews 
CoBLENTzZ, CATHERINE CATE. Island of the Seven Cities Sept. 


HARMON, JEAN. Around the Year with the Tulsa Girl 





Scouts .......... Jan. 
“I Am An American” (Editorial reprinted from The 
New York Times).......... ot ee July 
LowNsBERY, ELoIseE. Girl’s Letter to George 
Washington, A ....... Le 
New, ANNE. Af Her Country's er 
~You Cam Depend om the SCO sie ccccccocsncevveervenemmeern- May 
Once Upon a Time (Picture Spread ) occ eoceseeueenmmneOCt. 
Rusk, ETHEL. Girl Scouts—100% Americans...................NOov. 


Signs of Service Cheerfully Rendered by the Girl 





SIMPSON, GERTRUDE WOODCOCK. Girl Scouts in 
Two Wars 





Oct. 











ApbaAMS, MILDRED. Candles on Our Cake...» Ot. 
BENSON, FLORENCE. Buy Defense Stamps April 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
—Alaska Stands Ready a July 
—"Can-Do” Man, The (Henry Kaiser) .. Nov. 
-—Disney Gets Into the Fight ee 
—Dogs of War... aa | 
—Elephants of the Air (Barrage Balloons) ............May 
—Front Behind the Front, The............. ssitcin ae 
cen. te eee ° . A 
—Is Yours a V Home? ...... semen | 
—Match May Cost a Million, A (Fag Bags) .. wg. 3 
—Radio Warriors seen March 
—Scrap for the Big Scrap (Salvage ) ' eee June 3 
—Sharks in the Sky (Chemmault ) ....0...ccccccccnenmmee —_ 
Vertical Tvasions oo. cece sosomnsesrne ee) 


—Legend of Prester John, The ie Jan. 

—Legend of the Fair God, The... ..ccccosunmene Feb. 

—Legend of the Fountain of Youth, The............. April 
Do Your Bit for Victory (Victory Garden) April 
ELviott, Harriet, Challenge to the Minute Maids of 

1942, A Nov. « 
FARRELL, ANNE, Williamsburg—Symbol of Liberty July 
Girl Scouts in the News (Picture Spread ) cee | 
Girl Scouts Prepare for a Season of Giving 

(Picture Spread) Dec. 


HAMMOND, WINIFRED GRAHAM. Bugles for Hawaii _... June 


By TN I ct nesscccinr tener NOV. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma Girl Scouts at Work and Play. —— % 


American Painters Series Frontispieces and Biographical Notes 


50 
50 
50 


50 
i8 
50 
50 
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WELLMAN, Mary L. “Be Prepared’’......... Feb. 
What's on the Screen? Jan. 37, Feb., “42, “April 36, 
Mar., May, June, July, Aug, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 38. 


HEALTH and SAFETY 





Burcu, ROSABEL. An Open Letter to Girl Scout Leaders 








and Senior Scouts March 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
——Aire You Waa Fighting Wein? .ccccccccccsseecmeeesorersreesreeenreen EOD. 

—Foes too Small to Shoot . caemiatanets Dec. 

—Geniuses in Rompers April 
—March With the Health Parade ere eee Nov. 
—Whatcha Mean, “The Weaker Sex? ? co March 
CHAPMAN. MARGARET. Camp Clothes June 
Doss, HELEN Gricssy. Does Your Hair-Do Suit Y our 
Face? : ee 
-Your Voice and You ........ eave July 
Girl Scouts Know that Healthy i is as Healthy Does 
and the Wise Girl Scoui is Safety Wise seoseuseens May 
GREENE, JAMES SONNETT, M.D. “Il Wish I Didn't 
Stutter”’ ssiecaiceilicgeeeaeel 
Lewis, MARGARET C., M.D. Lets Keepy Pit ......ccccccocsseesoeeeeseee May 
Safety Sense Along the Trail a aeenee 
Open Letter to Our Readers, An.... Aug. 
HOMEMAKING 
ALDRICH, ADRIA. Of Course You Can! cccccccccm Sept. 
American Girl Patterns Jan., March, July, 42, Nov. 
ANTHONY. ELizaBeTH. Make Y our Own Clothes Feb. 30, Dec. 

—Presto-Chango! Old into New — 

—Re-Make Your Old Clothes — 3 
CarROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 

—War Gets into the Kitchen, The Sept. 
Crochet Y our Own...... March 
Doss. HELEN GricsBY. Favorite Cold Drinks of the 

Young Stars Aug. 

-Favorite Cookie Recipes of the Young Stars Nov. 
For the Girl with Clever Fingers (Crocheting ).............. Sept. 
HATCHER, HELEN Glamour Drill iccestaeedabadl Nov. 
Mary Lewis Designs a Teen-Age Wardrobe — : 
Parapis, Marjorir. Rewarding Hobby, A 

(Hooked Rugs) Dec. 


Prize-W inning Fashions Designed by High-School 


Girls (Picture Spread) ino 





INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 





ApaMs, MILpreD. Miss Good Neighbor in Person 

(Mexico) ~.......Feb. 
BARTLETT, RANDOLPH. Cargoes From Cathay Aug. 
Bonp, Osporne B. When Stamps Are Y our Hobby 


Feb., April, June. Aug.. Oct. 48, Dec. 4 


Buck, PEARL. (See Fiction) 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 


~Americans All April 
Australians Can Take It sasssindiibadanactesisigasianl 
Background of Battle (Japan) ee eieeataias ...F eb. 
Born to Battle Ree ee 
—Help for the Undefeated (China) seve May 
—Men Out of the Night (Commandos) June 
—Miracle of Malta, The : Oct. 
—Oasis of Freedom (Switzerland) aaecuiiad Aug. 
—Riddle of India, The cae en eae Sept. 
—Riddle of Madagascar, The save seen NOV. 
—Treasure Isles (Netherlands East Indies) —  * 


—World’s Number-One Rock, The (Gibraltar) ...March 
CHRISTIAN, CATHERINE. English Guides Were Prepared Feb. 


49 
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36 
34 
34 
34 


16 


24 
32 
30 
40 
42 


34 
30 


18 
18 
30 
30 
32 
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CoBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. 
Darrow, JANE. (See Fiction) 
LOWNSBERY, ELoise. We Photographed a ate 

Wedding ...... % ce 
Pennies from Heaven (Juliette Low Fund). tntintancceecaeca 
RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN. (See Fiction) 
SIMPSON, GERTRUDE Woopcock. Accent on the 

Americas ees Feb. 
SQUIER, EMMa- LINDSAY. if Y. ou WwW ere a Mexican Girl..Oct. 
Titus, Nancy (See Fiction) 
VIDELA, CARLOS J. Good Neighbors and Old Friends, 
Parts I, II... Feb. 5, Mar. 


(See Community Life) 








WEIR, HARRIET. " Canadian WwW inter OSCE NAR. Dec 
LITERATURE and DRAMATICS 
DRAMATICS 
CARROLL, LATROBE. Girl With a Dream (Katharine 
RI eects teson es Rl ese atlantis patgscLcaazapeeebed Sept 
Doss, HELEN GricsBy. Your Voice and You cece ae 
SarG, Tony. Little People on Strings nosis 
SKINNER, CORNELIA Oris. Going on the Stage ......0.::c000. Oct 
VRUWINK, LAURA OSMAN. Sabu ee 
—Roddy McDowall . sistance 
LITERATURE 


CINTA, MARJORIE. Good Times With Books ...c.o.ccccccocsseoossnenn 
vom Jan, April, July, Oct., Nov., Dec., 
GOLDSMITH, SOPHIE. Wish Come True, A Tribute 











to Rachel Field... Nov. 
Penny for Y our Thoughts, A. (Letters from 

Readers) . Jan.-Dec. 
Who’s Who in this Issue Ca ea nla be Jan.-Sept. 51, Oct. 
Fiction 


ASPINWALL, MARGUERITE. “The Night venti Chris- 
SS geet e ee ea ae ae ' me a 
BRINK, CAROL Ryrik. Sky-Blue Trailer, The. P Parts I, 


I, tf, IV, V, Vi, VIL. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 





26 
10 


11 


-c. 10 


44 
50 


5 


ae May 5, June, July, 


Aug., “Oct. 23, Sept., 19, Nov. 21 

Buck, PEARL. Good River, The.......... an Oct. 18 

COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Riding Lucy Lee. July 8 

Darrow, JANE. Gown for Queen Caroline, A.................Aug. 14 
—Rehearsal ........... assay 11 

Girl Scout Stories (See Titus, “Nancy, and Price, 

Edith Ballinger) 

GLEN, MARY AVERY. Cottage Clee e..iccccccccccsocesnecnereennernneendiug. 20 
I IN Po sscceceescccrtnirnniecicet June 20 
—Giveaway ............ se diseaanioatbimtie nun; 29 
—Sur prise! March 14 

HOLLAND, RUPERT SARGENT. Treasure of Lafitte, The May 23 

Hut, ELEANOR. Sky Rabbits, Parts V, VI, VII, VIII 
cicieieniens Jan. 23, Feb. 20, March 20, April 23 

LEIGHTON, MARGARET. W ishing on a Star Sept. 8 

LULL, MARGARET YOUNG. Lynn's Emergency...... April 9 

MANSFIELD, NorMA BICKNELL. Control Jan. 8 

Mason, MiriaM E. Graduation Plaque, The June 14 

MAXWELL, Maryorigz. Island Adventure Aug. 8 

Moore, RUTH. “Pennies in the Water’’..... July 14 

PARADIS, MARJORIE. Stamp of Approval, The Nov. 14 
—Red Wagon, The..... sag matt; 20 

Prick, EpITH BALLINGER. Biter Bitten, The April 20 
—Bobo Friend to “Aminals” (Girl Scout)..... June 8 
—Girl Shout Week (Girl Scout) Met. FT 
—Harvest Home ..... ara saicstincceinO, 24 
—Lofty, Sound Defects Man. meres Jan. 14 

RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN. “A Amizade"’ Means 
Friendship ........ Feb. 8 

SETON, JULIA M. Creation of the Land, The March 23 
—How Fire Was Brought to Earth me July 22 
—How the Littlest Owl Came Aug. 17 
—How the Seasons Came..... June 30 
—Wisdom of the Terrapin, The —cconnshiccscsiioe: 
—Wise Coyote, Thee... ceonnicenee. 26 

Titus, Nancy. Janey and Hippocrates (Girl Scout) sos "March 8 
—Janey and the Junkman (Girl Scout)... am 2 
—Janey Versus the New Order (Girl Scout) .. ; Feb. 14 





DECEMBER, 1942 


WEBER, LENORA MaTTINGLy. Merrily She Rode 
Along. Part I... Dec. 12 








—Who’s Got the Button? ee ee Sr ene a., Oct 
WHITNEY, PHyYLLis A. Storm Over the Art League........Sept. 13 
WRIGHT, FRANCES FiTzPATRICK. Name I Won't 

rorpt, A... ARS POTENT 

—Quest for Beauty ; May 16 
Poetry 
BENET, WILLIAM Rose. Reasons—for a Daughter............Oct. 17 
CorFIN, Ropert P. TristrAM. Miracle, The... Oct. 17 

—Summer's Sweetest at the Dregs... Sept. 23 
Darrow, JANE. Minute Man—1775 Fe July 20 
FIELD, RACHEL. For a Dog Chasing Fireflies ...............Oct. 17 
Frost, FRANCES. Complaint ec: April 22 

—Early Mowing aes ictal. a 

—To a Christmas Tree Dec. 9 
HATHAWAY, CYNTHIA. Lydia and Louise ‘. Feb. 38 
LONG, EL!IZABETH-ELLEN. Toélers, The a Aug. 11 

—W inter Comes : . Nov. 17 
THOMPSON, DOROTHY BROWN, CD iG ..ccccccsssccssseeeseersereseeeneeo May 25 

NATURE 
BARTLETT, RANDOLPH. Dozen Roses and a Bale of 

WE GE iccrccicxe immncme «§ 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 

—Creatures with “Seeing” Ears (Bats)... ; .June 35 

—She's Out for Blood (Mosquito) cadres ae 

ome OUD OE DNR nce July 35 

—Wiizards at Work (Beltsville Experimental Farm).....Jan. 34 
CoBLENTZ, CATHERINE Catr. Fireflies June 18 
Deck, RAYMOND S. Landing Fields for Birds... April 12 

—"Time of the Singing of Birds, The? .......:0c00.cc00c000..May 8 

——W ings Over the Mears] ..o..cccccccccccscosssccssscsssiessiecsnee ww NOv. 11 
Friends (Picture Spread)... pan See NG Aug. 26 


GAUDETTE, Maric. Farm Aides and Victory Gardens ..May 30 
—Inside Story of Your Christmas Evergreens, The....Dec. 28 


Hii, Etta WiLson. God’s Greenhouse June 11 
SHELDON, H. H. Mrs. Mallard and Mrs. Coot Have 
Their Pictures Taken ..c.ccoc0. July 11 





OUT-OF-DOORS 








Camp Comrades (Picture Spread) June 26 
CHAPMAN, MARGARET. Camp Clothes -aameom JUNE 3B 
—Camp Equipment You Can Make Y ourself... ..March 28 
—Keep House in Camp With Equipment Y ou 
Make Y ourself . EE re April 28 
Expressing Themselves! (Picture Spread) eee 
GaupDETTE, Martz. For Picnic Pleasure ae 


Last Call for Winter Sports (Picture Spread) March 26 
Lessons in Resourcefulness Are Learned at Girl Scout 


Camps (Picture Spread )............. April 26 





SPORTS and GAMES 





VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 


CarRROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
—Skis Are in the Army Now . : Feb. 3 

Games to Play at Picnics 7 aoe Aug. 29 

LOWELL, Orson. Name-Y our- Own Comics. st Jan. 32, Feb. 32, 
April 30, May 42, June 40, July 36, Aug. 40, Sept. 36, Nov. 36, 
Dec. 46 

Stay At Homes Can Have Fun Saiccietisietten ericsson 


WEIR, HARRIET. Cogrradtcare W i900 neecscsccessevvvenncnenennseneeeneeenee Dec. 10 
Winners in the Girl Scout Photo Contest (Picture 
Spread ) sciatica 


(For Senior Scouts) 





ELLSworTH, Laura. Mary Lewis—Creator of Fashions Aug. 12 


FRANCE, BEULAH, R. N. Public Health Jobs.....00.0...May 20 
PECKHAM, BETTY. Can You Qualify as a Sky Hostess? March 24 
Price, MaTLack. Hail to the Girl Tech micia a... Sept. 11 








To 


To 















“hristmas Gift Order Blank 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL 
as a Christmas Gift to: 


PLEASE PRINT 


NAME _ 


To ADDRESS 


CITY 


To 


ee ee eS 


CITY 


[_] MY OWN RENEWAL IS INCLUDED ABOVE 


I enclose payment in full $ 
DONOR 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


STATE 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


2? ONE YEAR GIFT $9 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

ADDITIONAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS—$1.00 

SINGLE ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS—$1.50 





ee —uoly 


Postage paves . ~ 
re Pp Postage Stamp 
Will = Paid Necessary 
y If Mailed in the 


Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


t & R., New York, N. Y 


The American Girl 


155 East 44th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








~ Paeee 


' 











f 7 
to grow 
up as all 


girls know. And one of your great- 
est needs as you grow up is a 
magazine edited and published 


exclusively for you. Definitely 
published for you . . . not just a 
momentary flash reflecting 


you at your innermost best. 


When Mother was a girl, some 
twenty years ago, The American 
Girl was only half as large—and 
yet in all these years since 1920 the 
price has remained unchanged! 
Beginning next month, with the 
January issue, the price is going 
up. Single copies will cost 20¢ 
instead of 15¢ and subscribers will 
pay $2.00 per year instead of $1.50. 

While today’s war conditions 
make this increase necessary, the 
fact is that we, too, have grown! 







Indeed, we have grown so much 
in size, and breadth of interest, 
and quality of stories, articles, il- 
lustrations (we wish that we could 
tell you all the plans for next year 
but they must yet remain a secret) 
that next year’s price represents 
a greater value than ever. 

But here is good news! In spite 
of the increased price of American 
Girl for 1943—no matter when 
your subscription ends—you can 
renew your subscription at the old 
rate of $1.50 for one year or $2.00 
for two years! This offer is good 
only until January 1, 1943. 

So why not take advantage of it 
today, to continue your own sub- 
scription to your favorite maga- 
zine, or to enter a subscription for 
a friend—while so much pleasure 
still costs so little? Do it now! 





NEXT MONTH... the price of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL goes up— 


20< per copy.. 32 per year 
2 years for $3 ga 





Invitt the crowd over these Holi- 
days and have fun—Baking, Serving 
and EATING BABY RUTH Cookies 
made with your favorite candy bar 
cut up into the batter! 

Baked with sugar (Recipe No. 1), 
or without sugar (Recipe No. 2), 
BABY RUTH Cookies not only 
taste like a dream but smell like 
the good holiday baking which 
surrounds this Season. 

Bake inexpensive BABY RUTH 
Cookies any time—can be whipped 
up easily—all you need are a couple 


re 
No one can resist Cookies 4 
made with Baby Ruth candy! 


of chewy 5c BABY RUTH bars and 
the ingredients called for in this 
simple recipe... 

The boys home on leave will love 
BABY RUTH Cookies, chunky with 
luscious BABY RUTH candy. . . Or 


send a box to remind the boys who 


are away they're not forgotten. 


TO CLIP 


RECIPE 


No. 1 WITH Sugar, or No. 2 WITHOUT 
turn to PAGE 43 


CURTISS CANDY CO. 
CHICAGO «+ ILLINOIS 


% 


9g. 


) 
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